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TRIBUTE TO GENIUS 


The Bach Guild announces the 
consummation of a decade- long 
ambition, a complete recording 
of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion 
worthy of this masterpiece. 

The conductor is Mggens 
Woldike, whose performance 
represents his crowning 
achievement in a lifetime devoted 
to the study and per- 
formance of the Passion, 
Joining him are soloists 
of surpassing vocal 
beauty and stylistic 
perception. And the Bach 
Guild, as always, 

stands for authenticity 

of Baroque scoring 

and ornamentation. For the 
first time, advanced recording 
techniques have captured the 
sonic panorama of the Passion. 
Especially in Stereolab, the 
illusion of actual performance 
perspective becomes 
overwhelming 

as the two choirs, orchestras 
and soloists engage in 
dramatic colloquy. 

This historic recording is 
being offered, fora limited 
time only, as a Bach Guild 
Anniversary gift, four 
records for the price of 
three. Full text, translation 
and analytical notes 
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J. S. BACH: 
THE PASSION ACCORDING 
TO ST. MATTHEW 
Mggens Woldike, conduc- 
tor. Stich-Randall, Rossl- 
Majdan, Kmentt, Braun, 
Berry, Choirs & Orchestra. 
4-12” boxed—Special Price 
Monaural BG-594/7 $14.96 
Stereolab 

BGS-5022/5 $17.85 


Other New Releases 


MAHLER: 

DAS KLAGENDE LIED 

Hartford Symphony Orches- 

tra, Chorus and Soloists, 

Fritz Mahler, conductor 
Monaural VRS-1048 
Stereolab VSD-2044 


ERICH KUNZ sings 
GERMAN UNIVERSITY 
SONGS, Vol. 4 
Muss i denn, Ich hat einen 
Kameraden, Moorsoldaten, 
Vogelhochzeit, Die Ge- 
danken sind frei, and 
other favorites with Chorus 
and Orchestra, Paulik con- 
ductor 
Monaural VRS-1045 
Stereolab VSD-2040 


Don’t Miss 


MONTEVERDI: 
MADRIGALI AMOROS! 
The Deller Consort 
Monaural BG-579 
Stereolab BGS-5007 
“One of the most impor- 
tant recordings of the 
year... a recording to 
gladden the heart, the 
soul, the spirit, and the 
mind, as well as the ear.’’ 
American Record Guide 


List Price: 


MONAURAL 12” $4.98 
STEREOLAB 12” $5.95 
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situation 
in 
Japan 


. . . this is the 
country where it 
is not eccentric 
to spend all your 
money on Mozart 


Richie, who reviewed for this 





magaz from 1949 to 1953. has lived off 
and on in Japan for the past twelve vears. 
At present he film critic for The Japan 
limes and has, in collaboration with Joseph 


L. Anderson, written The Japanese Film, 
just published by the Charles E. Tuttle 
Company. In addition, he has written a 
novel about Occupation Japan called This 
Scorching Earth, published in 1956, and 


is at present working on a novel about Tokyo. 
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yr | SHAT THERE is a market for records 
in Japan—where the average wage is 
about $31—is surprising; that money is 
made—with records averaging $5 apiece 
is amazing. Yet, business is so good that 
the record-making field is overcrowded. 
There are at present nine member com- 
panies in the Japanese Phonograph and 
Record Association. In order of money 
made, these are: Nippon Columbia (which 
consists of USA Columbia, EMI Columbia, 
M-G-M, and until recently Epic-Philips 
and Westminster-Nixa); Japan Victor 
Victor USA, Vox, Haydn Society, Dot, 
and tapes from a few smaller companies) ; 
Telefunken, Mercury, 
American Paramount, and Vanguard— 
though none of this last material has been 
locally pressed or released); Teichiku 
(Decca USA and Coral); Tokyo-Shibaura 
\ngel and Capitol); Nippon Gramophone 
(Deutsche Grammophon, Polydor, and the 
\rchive Series); Nitchiku (Epic); Nippon 
Westminster (Westminster, Nixa, and 


King (London 


Vega): and Shinsekai, which presses only 
Japan-made material. Outside the As- 
sociation are Universal (Oiseau-Lyre and 
Discophiles Frangais) and Nippon Disc 
Ducretet-Thomson). There are also 
several Soviet affiliates, and two other 
companies now being organized—one re- 
leasing Italian Cetra, the other Czech 
Supraphon. 

\ltogether these firms manage to get out 
about 70 new classical releases a month 
all from foreign tapes: there is almost no 
Japanese recording of serious music). 
Last year Nippon Columbia released 128 
classical items—all from American or 
English sources. 

\s in most other countries, the big 
money is from the pops. The 1958 Nippon 
Columbia figures, in addition to the above, 


include 163 Japanese traditional works, 
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By DONALD RICHIE 


227 foreign pops discs, and 378 devoted to 
Japanese pops (which are just like foreign 
pops, only of even more transient interest). 

Yet, unlike other countries, the pops 
sold are almost entirely SP. There is still 
a big 78 r.p.m. market in Japan; the era 
of LP has dawned but the miasma lingers. 
Last year Nippon Columbia had no 12” 
Japanese pops or stereo LP releases. In 
its classical catalogue, however, it had 66 
12”. LPs, 57 10” LPs, and five 12” stereo 
LPs. The pressing figures revea! the same 
thing: last year Nippon Columbia sold 
over 8 million SPs, as compared to 3 mil- 
lion LPs—which means it sold almost three 
times as much pops as classical, which is 
normal enough. 


What is not normal is the surprisingly 
large sale of LP classical material, given 
the high price of records and the low 
standard of living. Though no SP classical 
music is pressed, Japan continues to be the 
record hunter's paradise (things like the 
first volume of the Hugo Wolf Society sets 
are still available) but the new record 
buyer is not interested in the cheap, used 
SP. Rather, he is interested in the new, 
expensive LP. So much so that Nippon 
Columbia's pressing of Walter's ‘“‘Pastoral”’ 
is sold out to the 15,000 mark as of now 
which is something of a record in itself. 

lo be sure, as in any country, the same 
things tend to sell. In Japan the favorites, 
in order, are Beethoven's Fifth, Schubert's 
Eighth, Tchaikovsky's Pathétique, Bee- 
thoven’s Sixth and—somewhat surpris- 
ingly unless you have personally dis- 
covered how ubiquitous it is on the Jap- 
anese scene—the Mendelssohn E minor 
Violin Concerto. 


\nd one must admit that things do not 
sell quite so easily in Japan as they do in 
richer countries. The companies are often 
forced into a completely journalistic ap- 
proach to the business of selling, topicality 
and timing counting for everything. 
Usually the way to do this is to cash in on 


whatever foreign artist happens to be in 
Japan. 

Mario del Monaco recently departed, 
leaving behind a wake of highlights from 
this and that opera gotten out especially 
for his Japan visit. As I write this the 
Vienna State Opera is performing and 
record stores are filled with its “Don 
Giovanni” and “The Marriage of Figaro” 
complete, sliced in half, potpourried, 
Stravinsky 
has just arrived, and Columbia is readying 


highlighted, and excerpted. 


a massive outlay including not only such 
unreleased worksas Perséphon but also the 
new Threni recording which won't be 
released in America until just about the 
time these words are printed. 

One other way that records are pushed 
is to release a 12” disc on 10’’—literally. 
Thus King has brought out Dorati's 
Petrouchka (not a note missing) on the 
small disc. There is a falling off of sound 
quality (though not so much as one might 
imagine) but this doesn’t deter the public. 
Hi-fi in the home is a rarity (though 
Japan makes some of the best, and 
cheapest, hi-fi equipment to be found any- 
place) and the big thing is that the smaller 
disc sells for the equivalent of $2.95, while 
As the 
record critic for The Japan Times, John 


the larger would cost about $5. 
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Yamanaka, has remarked: this is a 


music market, not a sound market, and 
the Japanese always sacrifice sound to save 
money 

Sul, 


grooves are, Japanese pressings are quite 


crammed though some of the 


superior. Superior, for example, to any- 
thing imported from the Soviet Union or 
WW estern 
M-G-M 


originals 


Europe; and  Japan-pressed 


better than the 
Originally, half 


crumbled 


releases sound 
a decade ago, 
grooves ilarmingly, but no 
longer—despite the vinyl substitutes which 
must be vinyl-less country. 
Bern- 


is good as the | S.- 


used in this 


The new Japan-pressed stereo of 
stein’s Sacre is just 
made original 


\nd 


pre duc ed by 


given their public, the variety 
the Japanese companies is 
astonishing. While Japan doesn’t have the 


run of the Schwann catalogue, it does 
have at least half of it, including such mas- 
sive investments as the eleven-disc Giese- 
king Mozart set and (despite the fact that 
opera sells least in Japan) any number of 
operas. In addition, the Japanese buyer 
may browse among quite a few items not 


vet available in the U.S. 


Outstanding are the Oiseau-Lyre and 


Discophiles Frangais _ lists. There is 
Ristenpart’s magnificent reading of the 
Brandenburg Concerti (two 12” discs and 
selling low at $8.50; 
costs $12 


Mozart 


Munch's on Victor 
there is just about all of the 
that Lili 


Oiseau-Lyre; and 


recorded for 

best of all 
Yves Nat 
including a marvelous 


Kraus 
just about 
everything that ever put on 
discs, Schumann 
collection. The people holding the Cetra 


Anna 
Bolena” of Donizetti; the first Supraphon 


rights are talking about a complete 


release in Japan will probably be Janaéek’s 
“The Clever Little Vixen’’. 


The diversity of material offered is 
indeed surprising when one considers that 
the buyer must be economically wooed and 
culturally pre-sold. One of the ways the 
companies can get away with it is that 
manufacturing costs are low; another is 
that prestige is a luxury the companies 
insist upon. Thus Nippon Columbia puts 
out Berg; Japan Victor puts out Gluck 


both sell equally badly, that is, sell much 
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less well than just anyone's latest “Un- 
finished’, but both are thought to add 
considerable éclat to the catalogue. 

There remains the big question, how- 
ever, of just this 
country where the price of one LP is about 
Well, to 
be sure, the wealthy buy, but there are very 
few wealthy 


who buys records in 


one-fifth of the monthly salary. 


Going around to the hun- 
dreds of record stores in Japan and just 
looking at the customers is no help at all, 
since Japan is the country that invented 
the keeping-up-appearances philosophy. 
There is no way of knowing whether the 
pretty girl looking through the vocals made 
her own dress or not (though chances are 
she did); or whether the suit on the man in 
front of vou is his only one (though, sta- 
tistically, it is almost certain to be); the 
spectacular poverty of, say, India, is no- 
where in evidence, vet Japan is a very poor 
country indeed. 


Most of the buyers, according to the 
record shops, are allowance-savers, men 
who give up smoking, girls who do without 
other words, music 


lunches—in true 


lovers. There are over nine million in the 
environs of Tokyo alone and though there 
is no arguing that they all love music, 
there is plenty to support the argument 
that music in Japan (that is, foreign classi- 
cal music) has no stigma against it; this is 
the country where it is not eccentric to 
spend all your money on Mozart. 


In fact, Most 


students, though they may prefer Japanese 


just the opposite. 


popular music (or, just as likely, may like 


modern jazz) will have nothing at all 
will sit 


quietly, will listen, will not change their 


against serious music as such, 
minds but on the other hand will not react 
against it. Foreign classical music, after 
all, reflects for the Japanese just as much 
of the big, wonderful, outside world as does 


John Wayne or Coca-Cola. 


Thus the record companies may count 
upon this vast and anonymous audience of 
millions all over Japan who finally get 
enough together to purchase their own 
“Eroica™’ or Swan Lake. It is their ten yen 
here, fifty yen there which supports one of 
the most lively record industries in the 
world today. 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 


BELIEVE that this issue is the first 
I ever dedicated by an American music 
magazine to better understanding through 
culture among the peoples of the West and 
the Far East. . . Those who wish to pursue 
this further are commended to the box at 
.We shall be 


pursuing it further ourselves in some forth- 


the bottom of the page. 


There will be more of Mr. 
Prof. William Kay 


Archer is planning articles on India and 


coming issues. 
Purcell’s Asian series; 
Iran; Dr. Fritz Kuttner (who has already 
done a provocative piece on musical en- 
gineering for the October ‘“taudio show”’ 
issue) perhaps will do another on the music 
of China, 
years. 


where he worked for eleven 


-. want to acknowledge with 
thanks the help so generously given to me 
in the preparation of this issue by my dear 
old friend Shizuko “Sherry’’ Murakami 
and also, from a distance, by Shigeru Joho 
of the Nippon Hoso Kyokai music library 
in Tokyo. . .Among the things there was 
simply no room for is a charming letter 
from Dr. William Schultz of 
who had _ contributed 
articles from Japan back in 1947-8. 


haps we can print it next time. 


Madison, 
Wisconsin, two 
Per- 
.I hope 
that all those who saw the Kabuki troupe 
and more recently the Japanese Imperial 
Household Musicians will be able to catch 
the Takarazuka 


company during its 


American tour this fall; New Yorkers can 
see them at the Metropolitan from Septem- 
ber 16th through October 3rd. . .Mark 
Bucci is working on a Japanese musical 
(book and lyrics by him and Tally Brown), 
although it will be another year before it 
reaches Broadway. ‘The work is based on 
the romance of Prince Akihito and _ his 
commoner bride, who is called (and so is 
the show) ‘The Girl from Outside’. . «1 


want to mention a few records that are 


relevant to the theme of this issue: Louis- 
ville has just released, but not yet sent out 
for review, a performance under Robert 
Whitney of Henry Cowell's Ongaku (LOU- 
595), which was heard all over the Orient 
during the tour of the Little Orchestra 
Society last spring. . .Carlton has issued 
the charming score by Laurence Rosenthal 
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for the Broadway production of Rashomon 
(LPX-5000). . .Musical Engineering As- 
sociates (Box 303, Sausalito, California) 
has brought out two spoken word items; 
MEA-1001 contains a lecture on haiku by 
Alan Watts and a reading of several poems 
in this genre by Watts (in English) and 
Sumire Jacobs (in Japanese) against de- 
licately contrived music by Vincent Del- 
gado, Henry Jacobs, and Robert Gartias; 
the same readers offer a program of Zen 
poems and senryu (satirical verse in the 
haiku form) on MEA-1002. . .The ‘‘Capi- 
tol of the World” series has some really 
choice items, notably the two entitled 
“Japanese Sketches” (T-10123, reviewed in 
May, 1958, page 385) and ‘‘Japan Re- 
visited” (T-10195). . .Finally, but not 
necessarily for its evocation of the Oriental 
esthetic, I suggest No. 3-b on the Folkways 
disc called ‘Vortex’ (©) FSS-6301). This 
is a program of electronic music, and an 
especially arresting one that deserves to be 
considered at length on its own terms. 
But I cannot resist commending your 
attention to the aforementioned band. So 
help me, its title is Electronic Kabuki 
Mambo. —J.L. 


Tue Asta Society is sponsoring the 
formation of a separate organization to 
encourage the wider dissemination of 
Asian music in the United States. 

To be called Tue Society ror AsIAN 
Music, the new group hopes to serve as an 
interpretative bridge between cultures. Its 
activities will include providing greater 
opportunity for the Western listener to hear 
the various musics of the East, and also 
providing some of the background which 
will make such musics more readily under- 
standable. 

After preliminary meetings at Tue Asta 
Society, a steering committee was formed 
consisting of Prof. William Kay Archer, 
Dr. Fritz Kuttner, and Mr. Shirishchandra 
N. Gor. It is hoped that an organizational 
meeting will be held early in the fall, and 
that the new Society will be inaugurated 
shortly thereafter 

Persons interested in membership are 
invited to write to Prof. Archer at his 
home, 1085 Anderson Ave., New York §2, 
N. Y., for information. 


~ 








A Discography 


The Music of Asia 


Part One—China, 


Korea, and Japan 


By WILLIAM L. PURCELL 
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- OF THE ideas of folk wisdom as 
fallacious as most of our traditional 
beliefs is that music is a universal language. 
Apart from the considerable differences in 


receptivity between individuals, out of the 
dozens and dozens of musical styles that 


exist today as living art or on record from 
the past only a very few are comprehended 
by the music lover who is not also a musical 
scholar. In general, beginning with the 
period before World War I and going back 
in time, it may be postulated as a rough 
truth that the further back we go in history 
the less is understood of the music. Even 
in the congenial romantic period there are 
great composers—as Bruckner and Reger 
as Spain 
that embody stylistic trends 


and geographical areas and 
Scandinavia 
not eupeptic to the average frequenter of 
Carnegie Hall. Worse off still is the opera 
repertoire, with its pathetic emphasis on 
a few acerebral nineteenth-century Italian 
and French works. Religious faiths pre- 
sent other limitations; Gregorian chant is 
not usually appreciated by Protestants and 


Jews, and the great music of the synagogue 


Oriental music is only one of the many 
areas of music that engage the interest of 
Mr. Purcell, who is by day the Librarian of 
the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology 
on the campus of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Long a subscriber to this magazine 


(although this first of a series of articles 
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The 
college graduate who would become in- 
dignant if accused of ignorance of our con- 
temporary world has likely never heard of 
Anton Webern, much less undertaken the 
intellectual discipline necessary for the 


is mostly unknown to Christians. 


comprehension of today’s serious music. 

In view of the fact that a lifetime can 
be—and sometimes is—profitably spent in 
the study of the art of a single master, as 
Mozart, or Wagner, or Bach, it may ap- 
pear foolish to advocate the extension of 
embrace Oriental 
There are, however, particular 


musical horizons to 
music. 
rewards in this study, even though Eastern 
music may not, for most of us, constitute a 
revelation with horizons of extended ap- 
plication as it did for Béla Bart6ék, who as 
a youth of twenty-five heard Arab singers 
North African 
stunned by the beauty of the strange idiom 
that he resolved then and there to devote 
much of his life to an investigation of folk 
music.* It is true that a wider range of 
phenomena often throw new light upon, 
and lead to a reinterpretation and better 


in a town and was so 


marks his debut as a contributor), he admits 
to having one of the best record collections 
around Philadelphia, equally catholic in all 
the serious musics of East and West. ‘‘I 
studied the flute for several years”, he wrote, 
“but gave it up due to the fact that I am a 
music. lover.” 











Contrary to the general impression, 


importation of foreign records is not 


expensive. The price of a 12’ 


3314 r.p.m. record from abroad, in- 
cluding Japan, is around five to six 
dollars, the U.S 


ind tax at 1214 per cent ol the cost 


with customs duty 


rhe collector is referred to the periodi- 


cal Ethnomust ology, published at 40-51 


Denman Street, Elmhurst 73, New 
York, at $4 a vear, for details of record 
releases in this field and for the ad- 


dresses of foreign dealers. In any case, 


avoid those U. S. importers who charge 


unnecessarily high prices 


understanding of, the phenomena that are 
\siatic 


European music but each system possesses 


familiar music is as diverse as 
general characteristics that can be defined. 
Oriental music is usually not written down 
and played from scores but is transmitted 
from master to pupil with the details of the 
music creatively improvised. This is one 
of the chief reasons why it is an impersonal 
art. The identity of the original composer 
is frequently forgotten in accordance with 
the indifference of the East toward history. 
\siatic music remains one of the great 
divisions of world music and it was from 
this broad trunk of musical development 
that European tonal art sprang as a very 


fruitful branch that evolved along lines 





different from those of the East. Whereas 


Occidental music in the past thousand 
years has developed the expressive power 
of harmony, with melody subordinate to 
harmony and bound to it by the tyranny 
of the bar line, Asiatic music has been 
content to exploit the resources of melody 
which, free from the shackles of harmony, 
could rejoice in a complexity and elabora- 
that involves intervals 


tion frequently 


smaller than the half-tone. It is a system 
no less perfect than our Western music, no 
less logical and valid with its own limita- 
tions and advantages, but so different in 
organization that a comparison of value 
between the two musics is very difficult to 
make One advantage of acquaintance 
with Oriental music is the realization it 
brings that our harmonic tonal language 
has its shortcomings; the Western system 
does not embrace the totality of great 
music but only one of several lines of un- 
folding, each of them to be cherished and 
each worthy to be known, not only for the 
beauty that it yields, but also for the light 
that one system throws upon another. 

The music of Asia is not, au fond, a 
that speaks 
exclusively of things remote, colorful, and 


weird and exotic curiosity 


*Fassett, A Béla Bart6k’s American Years: The 
Naked Face of Genius"’, Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1958, pp. 6-7 Two LP records of selections 
from Bart6k’s collection of Hungarian and Ruman 
ian folk music are available on Folkways EFL 1000 
and EFL 1419. 


Gagaku— The Musicians of the Japanese Imperial Household 
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romantic. 


When the language barrier has 
been overcome by patient study and listen- 
ing, it is realized that it is, like the music 
of the West, rooted in life; it is often trivial 
and entertaining, but at its best directed 
that 
noumenon of which the phenomenal world 


toward real world of the Kantian 


is but a passing shadow. Like our familiar 
music, the art of the Orient sings of human 
joy, hope and love; it delights in the outer 
world of nature and everyday life, and at 
the same time turns away in detachment 
from passion and activity; it is aware of 
the sadness of human destiny and the 
illusion of earthly ambition; but above all 
it expresses the longing of the soul for 
escape from the transitory toward union 
with Brahman, the Ultimate Reality, that 
is a fulfillment of life. 

Social implications of an understanding 
of Oriental music are as important as the 
intellectual and esthetic. Whereas politics, 
religion, and economics often spring from 
greed that 
promote the struggle for power, the fruits 


and ethnocentric arrogance 
of science, philosophy, and the arts are 
directed toward co-operation between men 
and the obliteration of national barriers by 
good-will and mutual respect. The poli- 
tician wishes to dominate a ‘‘backward” 
nation, the clergyman sets out to convert 
the heathen to the One True Faith, and the 
industrialist seeks to exploit the economic 
resources of people not obsessed by the 
greed for gold. To the man of peace, the 
difference between 
something to cherish and respect as a 
precious national heritage. 


scholar, cultures is 
Aware of the 
limitations of his own institutions, he does 
not wish to control and reform but to 
understand and record in a spirit of love, 
filled with reverence for alien individuality. 

Let us forget, for a moment, the tri- 
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Chinese musi- 
cians of yester- 
day and today 

left, women per- 
forming on the 
harp, flute, lute 

and mouth or- 
gan (British 
Museum); right , 
the Chinese- 
American bass- 
baritone Yi- 
Kwei Sze 


umphs of our own music, and listen in 
silence to the message of a far older tradi- 
tion. 
China. 
of Chinese music is the fact that classical 


One considerable shortcoming 


music associated with the Court had, for 
many generations, been on the decline and 
practically disappeared with the downfall 
Most of the 


music is. of 


of the Empire around 1912. 
existing Chinese inferior 
quality. The earliest known Chinese music, 
if authentic, dates from the eighth century 
A.D. This was the great period of the 
T’ang Dynasty (618-907 A.D.) when, to 
the best of our meager knowledge, civiliza- 
tion reached an apogee; thereafter, with 
(960-1280 A.D.) and 
later epochs, music has come down to us, 
Musical 


were usually not written down but passed 


the Sung Dynasty 


but in small quantity. works 
on from master to pupil, and therefore at 
the mercy of social conditions, with the 
result that 
perished. 


most of the older music has 


Chamber Music. Those of us who think 
Chinese music is necessarily 
should listen to the album of 
Classical Music”’. 


1940, was later transferred by Lyrichord to 


unpleasant 
“Chinese 
This set, first issued in 


a 10” long-playing disc, and now toa 12”; 
and was also given in abbreviated form 
without acknowledgment on one side of a 
12” LP bearing the Allegro Royale label. 
The music consists of 8 instrumental solos 
the ehr-hu 
pi-pa 


(Continued on page 57) 


on 5 instruments which are 


(2-stringed violin), the (balloon 
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I am hoping that one of 


these days you will meet 


My friends | 3 
from Tokyo 





Some of the “friends’’ mentioned by the author 
(in topcoat, above). The photo below shows, 
left to right, first violist William Carboni, first 
cellist Harold Cruthirds, Miss Matsi-ko (secretary 
of the A. B. C. Orchestra), first bass Hans K'epp, 
and concertmaster Wolfgang Von Stavonhagen 
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The critic of The Japan Times wrote in 
March of 1958 that ‘‘Hugo Fiorato has per- 
formed a major miracle with the ABC Or- 
chestra; anyone who has ever heard it in 
concert will simply not recognize it as the 
The 

article gives us the background of this glowing 

appraisal, which also paid proper tribute to 

‘the totality of the New York City Ballet” 
4 and especially to “George Balanchine, its 


same organization’’. accompanying 


leading choreographer and artistic director, 
and Lincoln Kirstein, its general director, 
and the imagination, bravery, genius, and 
sheer hard work of these two men which have 


By HUGO FIORATO 


Associate Conductor, 


New York City Ballet 


After a performance of 
“Western Symphony” in 
Tokyo (Japan Broadcast- 
Photo) 


ing Corporation 
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what is indeed the 
‘greatest ballet in the contemporary world’.”’ 
The recounted 
by Mr. Fiorato is but a small chapter in the 
history of this company, with which he has 


so contributed to create 


behind-the-scenes adventure 


been associated from the beginning. He 
has been its Associate Conductor successively 
with Leon Barzin and Robert Irving, and 
meantime guest ap- 
pearances here and abroad. Like all musi- 
Mr. Fiorato likes to play chamber 
music, and he does so publicly as second 
violinist of the justly celebrated W.Q. X. R. 
String Quartet, which he organized in 1947. 


has made numerous 


cans 


N FEBRUARY of 1957 I was on my 
I way to Tokyo for the coming season 
with the New York City Ballet. We were 
to have a five-week run, and then a few 
performances in Osaka in conjunction with 
the World’s Fair. My job was to train and 
prepare the A. B. C. Orchestra of Tokyo to 
play twenty-two different ballets—sixteen 
of them for the first week. Among these 
were some of our most difficult and some 
of our newest. I had only two weeks to 
‘set 'em ready”, and I knew I would have 
my hands full. There were many barbs in 
this fence I had to climb over, and when I 
sat back to count them I would break out 
in a cold sweat. Language, for instance 


how to communicate with a Japanese 


orchestra? An interpreter would never do. 


By the time I made my point to him, and 














As the first 
rehearsal in 
Tokyo got 
under way 











A couple of 
hours later 
(Japan Broad- 
casting Corp.) 








orchestra, and the 


he re-made it to the 
orchestra gossiped about it, tt would not 
only be stale but also it would be time for 
lunch By the wav, I was to discover that 
vou can always tell the stroke of noon in 
lokyo by the sound of a baseball hitting a 
rushes out for a little 


glove: everyone 


“catch” 
Well, besides the lang 


repertoire I 


1age problem there 
was the question ol knew 


that the orchestra must have played Swan 


Lake. but what about Prodigal Son of 
Prokotiev (45 minutes of booby traps 
Orpheus and Firebird of Stravinsky, Pied 


Piper of Copland and, of course, Stars and 


Stripes of Hershy Kay? 


For this repertoire every section of the 
orchestra had to be good: Stravinsky's 
Concerto in Dand the Mozart Divertimen- 
to, K. 287, 


need a really virtuoso string 


section The brass had to be good for 
Prodigal Son and Firebird and be able to 
belt out Star and Stripes and Western 
Sym phony \nd Orpheus might just as 
well go underground without a good wood- 
wind section and harp. 

Britten's Fanfare score ( Younz Person's 
Guide to the Orchestra) surely would give 
everyone a chance to shine or fall fat on 


his face. I had no way of knowing which 


they would do 


Could they read (that is, play through 


unfamiliar music quickly) or would every 


note have to be taken home and practiced 


in advance? Che latter couldn't be done 


anyhow, as it turned out, because our 
music was delayed in transit by a storm 
at sea Would they be flexible so that 
changing a tempo wouldn't be like moving 
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a ten-ton truck (and believe me, it could 
be!) and so that we could give the dancers 
the tempo they needed? And, if we were to 
get over the notes and the right tempo 

which seemed at the time to be a great big 
““if’’—would they sound like some tired old 
hack orchestra that was ready to be let out 
to pasture? Or could we really make some 
music that would not only give the dancers 
a lift but also give the audience that thrill 
which comes with an 


exciting perfor- 


mance—the thrill that is our satisfaction 
in being artists? 

\ll these things and many more were in 
my thoughts for weeks before I left. How 
could I stretch those two weeks to make a 
flexible, true-tempoed, virtuoso-sounding 
orchestra out of a group ot people I had 
never met and couldn’t even say good 
morning to? 

Finally the day arrived when the wheels 


of my plane touched the ground in Tokyo. 


A study of Hugo Fiorato by the late George Platt Lynes 
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When the door opened an official of North- 


and 
I felt 
the blood rush to my head, and every 
mind. I 
rushed to the exit to find it crowded with 


west Orient Airlines came aboard 


asked Mr. Fiorato to come forward. 
possible calamity crossed my 


newsmen, photographers, officials of 
N. H. K., functionaries from the American 
Embassy, and Noboru Yoshida, the man- 
ager who was in part responsible for bring- 
ing the New York City Ballet to Japan. 

Everyone on board the plane was asked 
to wait until the picture-taking and greet- 
ings were over. This was not merely a 
welcome for a foreign musician. It was 
impressive evidence of the importance the 
Japanese place on the arts, and on cultural 
exchange. I was to confirm many times 
over that, to these people, the arts are not 
merely a form of entertainment but a 
necessity, and also a means of judging a 
fellow nation. 

The day after my arrival I was inter- 
viewed by 55 reporters from all parts of 


Why is the 


coming? My 


Japan. The first question was: 
New York City Ballet 
answer: to show what we are doing in ballet 
today in America. The second question 
was: Did I think we were better than the 
Bolshoi, which had just left Tokyo? To 
which [ replied that each has something 
I said that I felt 


we were making great strides in contem- 


quite different to offer. 


porary choreography rather than relying 
heavily on the great works of the past. 
And so it 


went. Some of the questions 


were tougher than I ever expected—Japan 
obviously wasn't taking our visit lightly. 


It was increasingly clear that the Japanese 
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Left, Melissa Hayden 
in “Stars and Stripes’’; 
right, Hershy Kay, 
who arranged the John 
Philip Sousa originals 


were going to compare us with the U.S.S.R. 
by what we could show. 

Just how the New York City Ballet 
made out in any direct comparisons with 
the Bolshoi I could not say with assurance. 
But I can tell you that the Japanese aud- 
that it 
was mutual, because our dancers not only 


iences loved the company—and 
gave of their very best but also conducted 
themselves offstage like perfect ladies and 
gentlemen, winning friends wherever they 
went. They were a credit to the United 
States in every way. 

I wish the people at large in our country 
could realize the tremendous importance of 
these cultural exchanges and how vital it is 
for us to send our best. I wish our people 
could realize also how we are missing the 
boat by not having a ministry of fine arts, 
with ample subsidy for our most important 
But that 


argued elsewhere and I want to get back 


national resource. has been 
to my story. 

Arriving at the Imperial Hotel (designed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright) I was introduced 
to Shimizu. He was to be my daily guide 
from the Hotel to our freezing rehearsal 
auditorium throughout the next two weeks 
Shimizu never let me out of his sight from 
10 o'clock until 5 o'clock. He carried my 
scores, paid my taxi fares, brought me hot 
and made a 


tea in the intermissions, 


terrific effort to say ‘“‘Herro”, ‘Goode 
Moling"’, and ‘‘Ochestla is leady maesto”’. 
He was a joy. 

How can I possibly explain—especially 
in retrospect—the suspense, the anxiety, 
and the hope with which I looked forward 


—(Continued on page 72) 
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wonder 
what 
Kipling 
would 


, > 
SAYS 


There is music every- 
where in the Orient 
Being notes on the 
travels of a virtuoso 
who has played eighty 
times in Japan alone 








By WALTER HAUTZIG 





WAS STANDING in the garden of 
I Madame Butterfly’s house and enjoy- 
ing the magnificent view of Nagasaki Bay. 
A people with a vivid imagination, the 
Japanese had built this house ‘‘where 
Madame Butterfly would have lived—if 
she would have lived.”” I was a bit tired, 
having just played recitals thirteen times 
in fifteen days. But as I looked back, and 
even as I thought of the concerts still 
ahead, a feeling of deep satisfaction was 
about me. For music is very much alive 
in Japan and the whole Far East, and my 
tour already had been a deeply gratifying 
experience for me both as an artist and asa 
human being. 

In three visits during the past two and a 
half years there were over eighty concerts 
on my schedule in Japan alone—a fact 
which by itself should prove how fertile 
this territory is for music. There is music 
everywhere. Tea and coffee shops ad- 
vertise the daily menu and the daily pro- 
gram of the hi-fi set. It is “fruits-juice’’, 
coffee, cake, etc., plus Beethoven, Brahms, 
and Stravinsky. 

There are music societies in most 
Japanese towns. Some have several, in 
friendly competition with each other. 
Tokyo has four orchestras. In the TV 
schedules, recitals and chamber music 
occupy almost as prominent a part as soap 
operas here. Programs are usually con- 
servative, but they are solid, leaning 
heavily on the classic or romantic master- 
works 

In some cities the music society has also 
a choir, and they meet half an hour before 
the concert and sing. The audience sits 
according to its vocal parts—tenors, con- 
traltos, sopranos, etc. The music they 
sing is printed in the program and they 
sing it from sight. Music is very impor- 
tant to these people. After the concert the 
artist is many times requested to meet with 
local musicians. They just want to talk, 
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discuss, compare, and, if possible, learn 
something. 

The music societies are run by volunteer 
music lovers. But on other occasions con- 
certs are sponsored by radio or TV stations, 
newspapers, factories, and even stores. 

I had the privilege of giving a subscrip- 
tion series for workers in Osaka, the second 
largest city in the country. Thirty-three 
thousand people subscribed, and I played 
twenty times in fifteen days, alternating 
three different 
Yes 


In one small town in Japan, Hiyuga, the 


programs.  Exhausting? 


But also exhilarating. 


candidate for mayor during a recent elec- 
tion ran on a platform which promised to 
bring culture to the city. I seemed to be 
the fulfillment of the election promise. 
And when I arrived in Hiyuga to give the 
first concert in its history, a brass band of 
students met me at the station and a 
parade of townspeople escorted me to the 
concert hall. Two thousand people came 
to the concert, and they sat on tatami 
mats on the floor during the whole per- 
formance. And, as almost everywhere in 
Japan, the piano was a first-rate instru- 
ment! The only disagreement among the 
members of the local committee, in con- 
nection with this concert, was the question 
as to who would present flowers to me. As 
little 


girls, in colorful kimonos, each gave me 


a result not one but three lovely 


The author with Princess Atsuko, daughter of Hirohito 
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bouquets. Such disagreements should be 
the only ones that plague music societies! 

Audiences in Japan spoil the artist. 
Not with applause, for they applaud com- 
paratively little and with restraint. But 
they shower the artist with letters, gifts, 
flowers, and true kindness. 

Japan has been a good country for music 
for some time, but before the war it was 
mainly in the principal cities that concerts 
Now the whole hinterland 
The audience is 

Many 
among them, and often they have to save 


could be heard. 
has opened up. pre- 
dominantly young. students are 
and skimp to buy a ticket. They don’t 
save and skimp for tickets alone; they do 
An LP costs about $5- 
$6, which is a lot of money to people earn- 
ing $50 a month. 


it for records too. 


My schedule from Nagasaki on sounds 
like an itinerary of Marco Polo. After an 
appearance with the Tokyo Philharmonic 
Barati (of the 


Symphony) and some recordings for the 


under George Honolulu 
Victor Company of Japan I was off to 
Manila, Taipeh, Hong Kong, Macao, 
Bangkok, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
Of these places Japan offers the most to the 
visiting artist, if for no other reason than 
the number of concerts he can expect. 
But there are many countries now opened 
up for music where few people would have 
expected to give concerts twenty years ago; 


The well-known pianist Walter Hautzig 
began his studies at the Academy in his 
native Vienna, continued at the Jerusalem 
Conservatory after the rise of Nazism, and 
subsequently Curtis 
Institute in Philadelphia, where he was a 
pupil of Mieczyslaw Muns (himself a pupil 
of Busoni). He also studied privately with 
Artur Schnabel before embarking on his 
virtuoso career. 


graduated from the 


Collectors know his many 
recordings for the Haydn Society, most 
notably his Schubert recitals. He has re- 
cently joined the roster of United Artists 
Records, and his first release on this label 
will be released shortly. It includes J. S. 
Bach's Concerto after Marcello and “‘Capric- 
cio on the Departure of A Beloved Brother’’ 
coupled with Mozart's Adagio, K. 540, and 
Fantasia, K. 608. 
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they all have benetitea by being en route 
to Japan or Australia, and while no artist 
could consider a special trip to Manila or 
Macao most of us are happy to stop over 
there. It means seeing some fascinating 
places, meeting delightful people whose 
hospitality can hardly be described. And 
most important of all Beethoven is the 
same language in London or Bangkok, ex- 
cept that his music may be more ap- 
preciated in Bangkok because there isn't 
enough of it there. Of course, people have 
other interests in Bangkok, too—for in- 
stance, an ad for my second recital was 
placed next to one extolling the virtues of 
tiger hunting! 

Phe musical life of the Philippines is still 
limited to Manila, at least as far as foreign 
irtists are concerned But Philippine 
musicians are beginning to play concerts 
ill over the islands, and this kind of pio- 
neer work is bound to bring results. In 
Manila there is a symphony orchestra, plus 
several universities and colleges with most 
ictive music departments The driving 
force in Manila is Alfredo Lozano, a 
human dynamo. It would be easier to 
name what he is not than what he is 
\mong his many involvements are the 
presidency of the National Music Council, 
Musicians League of the Philippines, and 
the University of Santo Tomas Conser- 
vatory Alumni Association; the board of 
the UNESCO National Commission; he is 
also the chief movie censor(!), Philippine 
representative to the Asian Festival, ete., 
Sut above all he is a dedicated man- 
who loves music and musicians and 
has spent his life bringing both to the 


Philippines 


I spent only two days in Taipeh, so I 


say much about the city, but the 


Top to bottom: (1) the autho 
alighting from a Japan Air Lines 
plane at Tokyo; (2) “s ttingin 
with the percussion section of 
the Takanabe High Schoo 
Band (3) riding regally be- 
tween concerts n Bangkok 
(4) at the “Madame Butterfly 
house overlooking Nagasaki Bay 
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Top to bottom: (1) the author 
gets an elaborate musical wel- 
come at Hiyuga, where his 
recital was a fulfillment of the 
Mayor’s election promise; (2) 
with George Barati, conductor 
of the Honolulu Symphony; (3) 
at the tuberculosis hospital in 
Nichinan, where he made a bene- 
fit appearance; (4) receiving 
flowers from an admirer, Miss 
Tetsu. Ninomiya, after his 
return recital at Matsuyama 














































fact that 1,600 people bought tickets to 
hear a recital in a non-air-conditioned hall 
at 97 degrees perhaps speaks for itself. 

Much has been written about Hong 
Kong, the pearl of the orient. Whatever 
has been said about its beauty is an under- 
statement. It also is a shopper's paradise. 
Most artists, including this one, spend 
their fees and more to have new wardrobes 
made! My tailor is still busy with the 
\madeus Quartet, ten months after their 
concert. As evervone knows, Hong Kong 
is a free port, and so English textiles are 
ridiculously cheap. But few people know 
that Hong Kong has a wonderful group of 
people who run a music society which has 
organized a great many concerts during 
the past few years. It also has an or- 
chestra. A side trip to Macao is always 
arranged. Macao is a Portugese colony on 
the Chinese mainland, famous for its 
smuggling of opium and gold and _ its 
gambling casinos. But it, too, has a 
society for music and culture which ar- 
ranges concerts in the old and medieval- 
looking Teatro Dom Pedro V. 

In India, concerts of Western music are 
comparatively recent. ‘The majority are 
organized by the Madrigal Singers Society 
of Bombay This group actually meets 
once a week to sing madrigals, but in ad- 
dition they arrange for concerts. Every 
one of its workers is a volunteer, but no 
professional impresario could ever give so 
much attention and devotion to visiting 
artists. My recital was sold out. 

Incidentally, IT was told that the snake 
charmer in front of the Taj Mahal Hotel, 
where I played, was dozing (and so was the 
cobra in his basket) throughout my recital. 
He must have wondered where all the 
people had gone. They had gone to hear 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert | 
wonder what Kipling would have said? 
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Conversations with Toscanini. Ay 
B. H. Hagein. Woubleday, $4 
\GGIN has been writing a long while 
| i about Toscanini, and one assumes 
this book contains very nearly bis last 
words on the subject. It has a complete- 
ness and a finality that suggest as much 
lhe book is in two parts. Part one is a 
summary of earlier thoughts Haggin has 
given us about Toscanini in a framework 
of conversations that took place between 
the two men during the years 1942 to 1950. 
Part two is an analysis of the Toscanini 
discography, with particular attention 
given to the various sonic versions of 
several individual recordings. There is 
some valuable reading in the final portion 
of the book; but with all the sound svs- 
tems there are in this world one may not 
tind Haggin’s advice useful unless he owns 
a system somewhat similar to the author's 
Part one is, in any event, the book's 
raison d étre There are at least two rea- 
sons why. The more notable one is that in 
no other book do we have so many direct 
quotations from Toscanini about music. 
The other is that we have a perceptive 
critic writing about the artist of his life 
Of all those who have described Tos- 
canini’s executant powers and musical 
viewpoints Haggin has done it with the 
greatest care, sympathy, and detail. 
Haggin is, indeed, one of the few first- 
rate critics writing about music in the 
English language. He is consistent in his 
evaluations, and this is important. More- 
over, his judgments concerning music and 
its performers are formed from a definite 
point of view (similar to my own, just to 
let you know where I stand). He is 
terribly earnest, aggressive, and Olympian 
in his pronouncements. His greatest 
weakness is that in his regular reviews he 
frequently makes a judgment without do- 
ing the most important thing a critic has 
to do: tell the reader how he arrived at his 
judgment. He has a pen that is abrasive, 
and in these days of bland criticism his 
passion is welcome to those of us who de- 
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plore the absence of the iconoclastic 

writer, whatever his field. 

\long with all of Haggin’s enthusiasm 
and spleen, one must expect to get what 
seems to be a lot ¢f unnecessary abuse 
flung in all directions \nd one does. 
But Haggin’s writing is something like a 
good electrical storm. It means business; 
it is exciting and often illuminating; it 
clears the air; and it occasionally cuts 
down an innocent bystander or two. 

3.4. 
. 

Masterpieces of Contemporary Jap- 
anese Music. 300 pp. Japanese and 
English text; translation by Joji Saito. 
Preface by Hidekazu Yoshida. Ongaku- 
no-Tomo Sha (2-10, Kajicho, Kanda, 
Chivoda-ku, Tokyo), $1.65 (650 yen). 

HIS EXTREMELY valuable sup- 

i prot to the Ongaku-no-Tomo 
music magazine is a bilingual (English- 
Japanese) publication containing a ‘who's 
who” of Japanese composers, a list of 
prize-winning works, an extensive biblio- 
graphy, a complete breakdown of all com- 
posers’ organizations and groups within 
the country, and the full scores of seven 
major compositions. 

The works printed include Yoshiro 
Irino’s 12-tone Quintet for clarinet, saxo- 
phone, trumpet, piano, and cello; Miano 
Shibata’s Black Distance, set to poems of 
Katsu Kitazono with a rather Webernish 
treatment of full orchestra; Akira Miyo- 
shi’s ‘Symphonic Mutation” for large or- 
chestra; Michio Mamiya's ‘“‘Composition 
for Mixed Voices”, the lyrics given in both 
Japanese kanji and Romanji; and the full 
score—unreadable by any but engineers 
of Makoto Moroi’s very Stockhausen- 
influenced ‘‘Metamorphosis”’ for electronic 
instruments. 

The two most important works, how- 
ever, are those of Toru Takemitsu and 
Toshiro Mayuzumi. The former’s Solitude 
Sonore for full orchestra is completely rep- 
resentative of this most promising young 
composer. Like all of his work, it is as 
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INDIA. Vol. I, Paintings from Ajanta Caves, by Madanjeet Singh and 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Nehru has called Ajanta “one of the three or four 
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Archer and S. Paranavitana. The magical beauty of Sinhalese painting, 
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Matsushita. A selection of master works from the early and greatest period 
of Japanese art, most of them here reproduced for the first time in color. 
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iustere and original as it ts economical, 


ilmost Noh-like serenity, a 


contaiming al 


purity of expression which—while em- 


ploving the most advanced of musical 
idioms owes much to the traditional 
Japanese esthetic 
Mavuzumi's ‘Nirvana’ 

, 


which won this vear’s Odaka Award, is the 


Svmphony, 


29-year-old composer's most fully realized 
work Influenced by Buddhist precepts 
nd incorporating, in the most. original 
manner, bell sounds and chants it Was 


composed shortly 


ifter the completely ad- 
mirable score for the tilm, “Enjo”, and 
shares with it an economy of thought 
coupled with ibsolutely virtuosic com- 
mand of tone color 

therefore, that only 
‘Buddhist 


is included in the publication, 


It is unfortunate 
the tirst movement of this 
cantata’ 

| . cially be , >it 3 leas 2ccILe 
and especially because it ts least Impressive 


of the three. One would have preferred 


having the last movement, with its amaz- 


ing vocal passages and impressive coda 








The attainment of these two voung 
composers (easily Japan’s best) is insisted 
upon by critic Hidekazu Yoshida in his 
informative preface and it is to his credit 
that, dropping the usual Japanese critical 
habit of treating everyone to an equal 
number of words and an equal amount ot 
praise, he has stomped on quite a few 
musical feet and has thus succeeded in re- 
flecting what is truly excellent 

he musical circles of Japan are just as 
ingrown as anvwhere else (reading the 
lists of composers’ organizations and tind- 


ng out just who is beholden to whom its as 


fascinating as it ts alarming), and it takes 


real bravery to hold out against  well- 
intentioned mediocrity and to insist upon 
the best 

It is this attitude—well preserved in 
Joji Saito’s English translation—which is 
reflected throughout this new publication 
and which makes it the most important 
work on contemporary Japanese music to 


appear thus far. Donald Richie 





| Other books received for review 


GAGAKU, by Robert Garf edited, and 
th an Introduction by, Lincoln Kir- 
tein. Paperbound monograph. ‘Thea- 
tre Arts Books, $1 
PHEOPHILE GAUTIER: His Life and 
limes, by Joanna Richardson. Coward- 
MeCan S5 
FOLK MUSI¢ \ Selection of Folk 
Songs, Ballads, Dances, Instrumental 
Pieces, and Folk Tales of the United 
States and Latin America; Catalog of 


\vailable only 
Music 
Library of Congress, Wash- 

ington 25, 1). C., 2 
THE THEATRE OF BERTOLI 
BRECH I \ Study from Eight As- 


pects, by John Vi New Directions, 


Phonograph Records 
from the Recording Laboratory, 


Divisio 


S& 
JEAN SIBELIUS, by Harold E. Johnson 
\lfred A. Knopf, $5 
THE COLLECTING OF FOLK MUSIC 
\ND OTHER ETHNOMUSICOLOGI- 
CAL MATERIAL—A Manual for Field 
Workers, edited by Maud Karpeli 
International Folk Music Council 


w 
at 


Princess Court, Queensway, London 
W.2), 6s. post free. 

THE ART OF CONDUCTING, by 
Vichael Bowles. Doubleday, $3.95 
TERMS USED IN) MUSIC: A Short 
Dictionary, by Peter Gammond. Philoso- 

phical Library, $2.75 

THE SENSE OF MUSIC, by Victor 
Zuckerkandl Princeton University 
Press, $6 

FIFTY YEARS WITH 
Sigmund Spaeth Fleet 
Corp., $4.95. 

KATHLEEN FERRIER: Her Life, and 
\ Memoir, by 


MUSIC, by 


Publishing 


Winifred Ferrier and 


Neville Cardus. Penguin (paperback 
$1.25 
33 YEARS OF AMERICAN DANCE 
1927-59) bound together with THE 


\MERICAN BALLET (Henry Holt & 
Co., 1926), by Ted Shawn. Available 
only from Ted Shawn, Box 8&7, Lee, 
Mass., $4. 

\ DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY, 
edited by John Julian Iwo volumes 
Reissue of 1907 edition Dover, $15. 
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HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


ADAM: Con- 
servatoire Orchestra conducted by Jean 
Martinon. London CS-6098, $4.98. 

S)THOSE fortunate enough to view the 


Giselle (abridged); Paris 


Bolshoi Ballet’s production of Giselle under 
the musical direction of Yuri Faver will 
need no urging from me to obtain the 


\ngel 


mance 


two-record set of Faver’s perfor- 

1956 monophonic sound and all. 
It isa model of how this poetic and service- 
able score should go. It has all the breadth 
and detail that evoke the essence of ballet's 


Hamilect (that’s what Edwin Denby called 
Giselle and that’s what it ts \ll that 
Martinon offers is half the score ina mostly 


routine traversal that is animated only 


from time to time. But the support Lon- 
don’s engineers have given this effort is 
superb. Here is a recording so faithful in 
individual timbre and mass, in full dyna- 
mic span, that many will want the disc for 
its sound alone. The level is good, too, and 
there is not a trace of the hum with which 


many London's, 


stereo releases (a few of 
too) have been afflicted. C.p.L. 
* 

ADAM: Giselli 
servatoire Orchestra conducted by Al- 
bert Wolff. RCA Victor LM-2301, 
$4.98 and Stereo LSC-2301, $5.98. 

SRECENTLY we had 


recording from London of an energetic but 


(abridged); Paris Con- 


a brilliant stereo 


otherwise little distinguished performance 
by Martinon and the same orchestra) Now 
\lbert Wolff and a 


performance that is at once more poetic 


we have the veteran 
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and more miisical. Because of some ques- 


tionable tempi and lack of sustained ef- 
fectiveness, it is not up to Faver’s (avail 
able only in \ngel) but at the 


apparently 


mono on 


moment one 


cannot have 


everything and stereo. too. Suffice it to 
say that Wolff's is the best stereo version 
of Giselle. 


mono 


The recording is good in the 


lhe 


mono sound is perhaps more compact. 


as well as the stereo edition. 


\ccompanying the booklet 


record is a 
which includes over sixty photographs of a 
recent production \licia 
Markova Though the 
reproduction of most of the photographs 
is on the small side, they will be instructive 


which starred 


and Erik Bruhn. 


to the listener who has never seen Giselle. 
CEL. 
« 

J. S. BACH: Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor (S. 538); Alla breve in D (S. 
Toccata in E (S. 566 

SAA 


5AY 
Canzona in D 
minor (S. § Carl Weinrich (organ). 
Westminster Stereo WST-14060, $5.98. 
S)THE biographer Forkel assures us that 
the extant organ compositions give no 
adequate idea of the greatness of Bach's 
gift for improvisation. Because what we 
do have is of the highest richness and pro- 
fundity, the most intriguing speculations 
present themselves as to 


“what might 


have been”. The blinding radiance of the 


massive Canonic Variations or the Pas- 
minor does not 


diminish one's respect for the lesser-known 


sacaglia and Fugue in C 


organ works—smaller, perhaps, in form 
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Carl Wein- 


rich is not known for imaginative or so- 


or scope, but just as pertect. 
called “interpretative” performances; he 
is content to let the music speak for itself. 
Che early organ used, that of Vorfrukyrka, 
Skanninge, Sweden, has a pungent and 
“biting” quality eminently suitable to the 
The re- 

M.S. 


production of baroque sound. 
cording is excellent. 

* 
Divertimento for 
HINDEMITH: 


Philharmonia 


BARTOK: 
chestra; 
Vale r. 
ducted by Constantin Silvestri. Angel 
35643, $4.98, or Stereo S-35643, $5.98. 

Hindemit! 

Cantelli H. M. V. BLP-1010 


Ormandy Columbia ML-4816 
Hindemith Decca DL-9818 


8) THE performance of the Barték is easily 


String Or- 
Mathis der 


Orchestra con- 


the best now available, although a pre- 


sentation by Lukas Foss and the Zimbler 
Sinfonietta on the Unicorn label was equal 
in excellence, if not better. Thoughtfully 


directed as the Hindemith is, Silvestri 
nevertheless falls short of being as acutely 
perceptive and persuasive an interpreter as 
Cantelli 
& Mycroft, 
Haverford, Pa.) or as the composer him- 


self. Partly, 


Ormandy, as the late Guido 


available from Lambert 
this is due to the manner in 
which he has organized his concept. The 
final movement of this operatic suite drags 
in tempo rather than adhering to the sehr 
lebhaft prescribed in the score. This, 
coupled with the fact that not enough con- 
sideration is accorded rhythmic and con- 
trapuntal elements, makes for somewhat 


weak definition. The remainder is, to be 


sure, on a higher level, but short of the 
dynamic tension and instrumental sonority 


elicited by those mentioned above. No 


fault can be found with the sound. \.K. 
. 

BARTOK: Dance Suite; KODALY: 
Psalmus Hungaricus; Raymond Nils- 
son, tenor, with the London Philhar- 
monic Choir and Orchestra conducted 
by Janos Ferencsik. Everest LPBR- 
6022, $4.98, or Stereo SDBR-3022, 
$5.98. 


S)THERE are a number of compositions 
by Barték which seem to be fading fast, 
and | 


them. 


suspect the Dance Suite is one of 
Much of Barték’s music, which has 
folk 


Hungarian music as its afflatus, is 
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paradoxically short on expressive melody. 
And Bartok’s devices cali greater attention 
to themselves the more one hears them. 
After the composer's death, all of his music 
It seems 
to me that only a handful of works will be 
able to survive this familiarity. In this 
new, very-close-miked and mostly excel- 


received a great deal of exposure. 


lent stereo recording, one hears a fine, idio- 
matic reading of the Dance Suite by the 
revitalized London Philharmonic under the 
direction of Janos Ferencsik, first con- 
f the State 
Ferencsik also impresses with his lean and 


ductor ¢ 


Budapest Opera. 
direct performance of Kodaly’s sometimes 
moving dramatic cantata. He is ably as- 
Nilsson, a 


tenor of the Royal Opera (Covent Gar- 


sisted by Raymond leading 
den), who displays vocal competence and 


sensitivity in his handling of the text, 


which, by the way, is sung in English 


translations. The chorus seems a bit short 
of good voices; its work does not have the 
vibrance of tone one desires. The re- 
cording of the Kodaly, which I believe is 
Everest’s first effort with choral and or- 
chestral mass, turns out to be overly am- 
bitious. The close-up and well-balanced 
sound is extremely live and remarkable in 
all but the fiercest tuttis, where the sound 
frequently breaks up on my review copy. 
C34. 
+ 

BEETHOVEN: 
Orchestra in D, Op. 61; Leonid Kogan 
violin); State Orchestra of the U.S.S.R. 
conducted by Kiril Kondrashin. 


M-G-M) CL-40001, $1.98. 


Concerto for Violin and 


Lion 


Odéon 111 
Victor LM-1992 
Angel COLH-11 

Angel 35162 
Capitol P-8313 
Epic LC-3420 


AWERE price not to be considered a 


Szerying, Thibaud 
Heifetz, Munch 
Kreisler, Barbirolli 

D. Oistrakh, Ehrling 
Milstein, Steinberg 
Grumiaux, Van Beinum 


factor, this performance of the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto would still rank very high 
first-rate record- 
\t the price of $1.98, 
however, this Lion release is a distinct bar- 


among the numerous 


ings of the work. 
gain. The performance is really excellent, 
not only because of Kogan’s beautifully 
measured playing, his wonderfully drawn 
out lyrical lines, and his almost faultless 
Kond- 


The 


intonation, but also because of 


rashin's incisive orchestral support. 
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interpretation leans perhaps a little more 
to the romantic rather than the classic ap- 
proach, but there is never any doubt that 
the work is by Beethoven. The sound is 
satisfactory but typical of the restricted 
quality on many Russian-made recordings; 
a degree of echo also has been added, I 
would venture to guess, in order to improve 


L.K. 


the original sonics. 
e 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 29 in B flat, 
Op. 106 (‘‘Hammerklavier”’); Sonata No. 
26 in E flat, Op. 81A (‘‘Les Adieux’’); 


Eduardo del Pueyo (piano). Epic LC- 
3555, $4.98. 
(No. 29) 
Schnabel RCA Victor LM-2155 
No. 26) 


Backhaus London LL-949 
Casadesus Columbia ML-5233 


AONE cannot question Del 
Pueyo’s ability to articulate this demand- 


certainly 


ing music, but his taste is quite another 
matter. The clashing assault upon the 
ears, the super-dramatic exaggerations, the 
erratic metric frantic 
rhythmics hardly suggest what Beethoven 


wrote, but 


definition and 


rather a rip-snorting piano 


transcription of Also Sprach Zarathustra 


The 
A.K. 


not unlike an Anna Russell parody. 
fine acoustics are wasted. 
s 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 2 in D, 
Op. 36; The Ruins of Athens—In- 
cidental music, Op. 113; Beecham Choral 
Society Or- 
conducted by Sir Thomas 
Angel Stereo S-35509, $5.98. 
again the 


and Royal Philharmonic 
chestra 
Beecham. 

SHEARING from 


Beecham takes me back to the thirties, 


Second 


when his Columbia recording (his second 
version) seemed to me the last word so far 
as this particular symphony 


Was Con- 


cerned. I am not sure, at this distance, to 
what extent his interpretation may have 
changed, but of course my own approach is 
by now rather different. The slow in- 
troduction to the first movement, marked 
molto adagio, now seems to have about 
it a suggestion of restlessness which I do 
not remember, which 
Beecham always whipped up in his own 


and the allegro, 
special way, is if anything more energetic 
thanever. Theslow movement begins ina 
very quiet meditative spirit, perhaps some- 
what softer in contour than it often is but 





Klemperer’s Beethoven—tempo troubles 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 1 in C, 
Op. 21; Symphony No. 8 in F, Op. 93; 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Otto Klemperer. Angel 35657, $4.98. 


Symphony No. 1) 
Toscanini, NBC 


(Symphony No. 8) 
Toscanini, NBC 
Karajan, Philh. 


ABEAUTIFULLY 


performances are, Klemperer’s reluctance 


RCA Victor LM-6009 


RCA Victor LM-1757 
Angel 35005 


executed as these 


to follow the indicated tempi give his 
interpretations lethargic and unassertive 
profiles. Notably lacking in spirit are the 
opening and final movements of the First 
Symphony (marked Allegro con brio and 
Allegro molto vivace respectively) and the 
final movement of the Eighth Symphony 
(in which Molto vivace is written over the 
first bar). The scherzando movement of 
the later work has just the right lightness 
and rhythmic impulse, but a ponderous 
minuet quickly brings pleasure to an end. 
Only the engineering in this album is not 
ALK. 


disappointing. 
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BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 1 in C, Op. 
21; Symphony No. 8 in F, Op. 93; Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Otto 


Klemperer. Angel Stereo S-35657, 
$5.98. 
STHIS is the latest addition to the 


Klemperer project of recording the nine 
Beethoven symphonies (only Nos. 2 and 4 
are now unavailable), and it is one of the 
The 


for clarity 


least effective of the group. per- 


formances are notable and 
steadiness of pulse, and the musicians of 
the Philharmonia play 


distinction. 


with their usual 
The recording is a bit re- 
verberant for this taste, but otherwise it is 
immaculate. But Klemperer’s tempi for 
the outer movements of both symphonies 
are too slow for Allegro con brio, Allegro 
molto e vivace, Allegro vivace con brio, and 
Allegro vivace. It must be emphasized 
that, even accepting the tempi, there is a 
lack of incisiveness, of continuous tension, 
which robs these movements of their ap- 
C32. 


propriate spirit. 
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noble and exalted. By the middle of the 
movement Beecham really hits his stride; 
no one else gets quite this transparency 
or this kind of sophisticated simplicity. 


\nd this 


enhanced by 


now well-remembered effect is 


stereo! The Scherzo, also 


very characteristic, is understated and 


jaunty, the finale full of contrasts from the 
quietest pianissimo to a good round forte. 
In the end I must admit Beecham has done 
it again There was 


once an LP per- 


formance of the complete score of Die 
Ruinen von Athen, but it has been for some 
time among the forgotten things of record- 
ing. Beecham gives us only a portion of 
the score, Paul 
England. The familiar overture is here of 
course, the Chorus of Dervishes, the Turkish 
Varch, a couple of other choruses. 
One of Where hath tri- 
umphed, which might be by Mendelssohn 


or Spohr, is particularly delightful here in 


using the translation of 


and 


these, freedom 


its quiet transparency. Beecham conducts 


throughout con amore and has himself a 
lovely time with the TJurkish March. 
P.L.M. 


° 
BEETHOVEN: 


Symphony No. 9 in D 


minor, Op. 125; Symphony No. 8 in F, 
Op. 93; Leontyne Price (soprano 
Maureen Forrester (contralto); David 
Poleri (tenor Giorgio Tozzi (basso 


New England Conservatory Chorus and 
Boston Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Charles Munch 
LM-6066, four sides, 
LSC-6066, $11.96 


SNO conductor, I suppose, feels he has 


RCA Victor set or 


$9.96, or Stereo 


shown what he really can do until he has 
revealed his conception of “the Ninth” 
\nd 


ideas on the 


certainly every great conductor's 


subject must carry some 


weight. I am not sure, however, that this 
means that every great conductor should 
record these ideas By doing so, it seems 
to me, Munch, who excels in French music, 


has simply made a display of his limita- 


tions Chere is not a suggestion, to my 
ears, that he feels any affection for the 
score. Nor does he make this up with 


penetrating insight or understanding. On 
the contrary, | have the impression that 
the one important thing is to get through 


with as little waste time as possible. The 
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results in the first movement add up to a 
slipshod performance. In the Scherso one 
waits for the crash of the drums (so superb- 
ly thunderous in the Klemperer recording) 
and the frolicking of the bassoon, but one 
waits in vain, for nothing much happens. 
So it is again with the remaining move- 
ments. There is some good singing by 
Tozzi, but the other voices, though in 
themselves very fine, are thrown out of 
balance by the over-enthusiasm of Poleri. 
The fourth side is filled by Munch's per- 
formance of the Eighth Symphony, which 
progresses smoothly. But I am 
afraid the fact remains that Beethoven is 


P.L.M. 


more 


just not Munch’s long suit. 
fo 
BIZET: “Carmen” 


de bohéme; 


L'amour est enfant 
Sur les ramparts de Séville; 
Les tringles des sistres tintaient; Je vais 
danser en votre honeur; 


pas Trio des 


Non, tune m'aimes 
C'est toi?. 


Cartes; 


Crest moi! Conchita Supervia 
mezzo-soprano); M. Micheletti (tenor 
Miles. Vavon & Bernadet. Odéon 


XOC-121, $5.95 
ATHE unique quality of Supervia’s voice 


Import 


and her superabundant temperament have 
exercised a peculiar fascination on a gener- 
ation of posthumous admirers. Being so 
very Spanish a mezzo she was naturally 
fated to play Carmen, and the role was a 
The “ab- 
ridged performance” here presented does 


favorite with her audiences. 
not comprise all the recordings Supervia 
made from the opera, but the numbers 
chosen fit neatly on the two LP sides. The 
same selection, as it happens, was for a 
time available on American Decca, but the 
disc was withdrawn 


from circulation 


several years ago. The new dubbings are 
brighter and in sharper focus, bringing the 
singer perhaps a little foo close to us, 
though this can be adjusted on a good 
reproducing machine. Supervia’s rapid 
vibrato and her liberal use of chest tones 
are strongly in evidence; hers is a bold and 
vivid portrayal of the gypsy girl. Some 
of the arias and duets, it seems to me, are 
a little rushed, due to the 
time limitations of the original 78 rpm 


records; 


undoubtedly 


there are liberal cuts in the final 
duet. Micheletti was a well known tenor 
in his own right. His voice was light and 
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pleasantly lyrical. The other supporting 


artists are adequate. P.L.M. 

“ 

BRAHMS: Rhapsody in G minor, Op. 
79, No. 2; Intermezzo in B flat minor, 
Op. 117, No. 2; Capriccio in F sharp 
minor, Op. 76, No. 1; Intermezzo in A 
flat, Op. 76, No. 3; Capriccio in D 

Op. 116, No. 1; Interme 

Op. 118, No. 6; 

in B minor, E 


minor, sso imeE 


flat minor, Intermeszi 
minor, and C, Op. 119, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3; Rhapsody in E flat, Op. 
119, No. 4 Rudolf 
Capitol P-8485, $4.98 
ATO those of us who were weaned on 
Backhaus’ Brahms in the good old 78 rpm 


Firkusny (piano). 


davs, most pianists’ playing of the Inter- 
mezzi and Capriccios today is apt to be 
flat, 


without 


stale, and And not 


these 


unprofitable. 


reason, for into pieces 


Brahms poured his most intimate thoughts 


and personal griefs. To interpret them 


adequately requires an empathy few 


possess; the sentiments expressed often 
seem alien and remote to the contemporary 
mind. Firkusny has an especial affinity 
to the Intermezzi and Capriccios, and his 
performances of the more introspective 
ones in particular are beautifully wrought, 
exquisitely 
forth. 


phrased, and 
\lthough he 


good deal of rhythmic freedom, he neither 


movingly set 
plays them with a 
distorts nor sentimentalizes. ~The G minor 
Rhapsody is the only disappointment on 
this disc; it is given a rather tame per- 
The E flat, on the other hand, 
is played with an exalted nobility that is 
impressive. All in all, 


highly 


formance. 
this release is 
Fir- 
kusny’s sensitive playing but also for the 


recommended, not only for 


excellent reproduction of its lifelike piano 


sound. R.K. 





| From ‘The Little Foxes’ to ‘Regina’ 


BLITZSTEIN: 


Regina); 


‘Regina”™ 
Helen Strine 
Elisabeth Carron (Birdie); 

\ddie); Joshua Hecht 


Brenda Lewis 
Alexandra); 
Carol Brice 


Horace); George 


Irving (Benjamin Emile Renan 
Oscar); Loren Driscoll (Leo); Andrew 
Fierson (Cal Ernest McChesney 
William Marshall New York City 


Opera Orchestra and Chorus conducted 
by Samuel Krachmalnik. 
03L-260, six sides, $14.94. 
ATHIS 
success granted to few- American operas. 
In the 


Columbia set 


work has certainly enjoyed a 


two recent devoted to 
native works at New York’s City Center, 


Blitzstein’s thriller has been one of the 


seasons 


few that have really caught on. It was 


not, of course, a new work, but had been 
successfully produced by the 


several seasons back. 


company 
Before that it had 
had a brief run on Broadway. Basing his 
opera on Lillian Hellman’s powerful and 
popular play, The Little Foxes, Blitzstein, 
who is his own librettist, added a few songs 
for local color, for contrast, and for psy- 
Miss 


Hellman, in an introductory essay preced- 


chological character development. 


ing the libretto provided with this record- 
ing, expresses her delight with the com- 
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poser’s accomplishment. She feels he has 
taken her drama and made of it a new and 


Musically, Blitz- 


stein’s style is melodious in what may be 


first-rate art work. 


called a southern folksy style. His vocal 
writing is a curious mixture of lyric par- 
lando and straight-out spoken words. 
There are also a number of unabashedly 
lyrical arias. Conversations are sometimes 
carried on by the characters in which one 
is singing broadly, the other replying in 
speech. Indeed, what one misses most 
sorely in this opera is the singing voice put 
to its proper use in the really tense dra- 
matic moments. The cast in this recording 
is familiar to those who frequent City 
Center. Of course it has the composer's 
approval and blessing. Vocally the singers 


are mostly a bit rough—sometimes, as in 
the case of Brenda Lewis, apparently for 
reasons of characterization, but sometimes 
because of limitations in their equipment. 
Surely a smoother vocal line would benetit 
the role of Birdie (who can forget the per- 
formance of Patricia Collinge in the origi- 
nal stage Indeed, the 


greatest pleasure one is likely to take in the 


production?). 


singing as such comes from the rich, warm 
tones of Carol Brice. P:L.M. 














Henryk Szeryng  * 


’ ODO JUSTICE to Henryk Szervng’s 
Season aso of the Bach Sonatas 
ind Partitas one must consider them side 
by side with, at least, those by Heifetz and 


Milstein whi 


like Paris about to dispose of the Golden 


h leads the rey iewer to feel 


a trio of goddesses 
One 
I speak 


now of the fiddlers and leave the goddesses 


\pple, confronted by 


who are ver formidable indeed 


thing the three have in common 
to their 


fate) is a technique so absolute 


that it is entirely subordinate to the ser- 
vice of the musical idea. 

Three aspects of Szeryng’s art are parti- 
cularly impressive: intonation which is as 
devastatingly exact as any we are ever 
likely to hear, a healthy, expressive tone, 
and a wonderfully controlled bow which 
gives, for example, an elating spring and 
resilience to the statement of the fugue 
subject in Sonata No. 2, and which enables 
Bach's 


with an ease 


szeryng to encompass infamous 


four-part chords which is 
disarming 

Beyond the point of brilliant technique, 
however, the paths of the three begin to 
Milstein, for all 


communicate so 


Heifetz and 
both 


great an intensity in their playing that the 


diverge 
their dilferences, 
listener has all but to mop his brow in 


sympathetic exhaustion when the show is 


done sut Szervng addresses Bach with a 

natural urbanity, and his remarkable 

finesse permits these works to sound al- 

most serene. Somehow it is a bit disap- 

J. S. BACH: Sonatas and Partitas for 
Violin Alone; Henryk Szeryng (violin). 
OQdéon XOC-125 127 (boxed set, six 
sides), $17.85 (Import 

8 


The artistry of 


SHIRLEY 


FLEMING 


pointing at first, but at the same time one 


is filled with admiration 
Phis contradictory response is accounted 
for, possibly, by the fact that Szeryng’s 


comparatively slow  tempos—extremely 


slow in the fugue movements—naturally 


lessen the excitement; but they allow time 
for the utmost attention to each phrase, 
and Szervng’s innate, unstrained musician- 
ship makes the most of the opportunity. 
It is true, of course, that the choice of 
tempo has everything to do with deter- 
mining the character of a movement—just 
how much is made clear in comparing 
the Allegro of 


Sonata No. 3, for example, Szeryng’s first 


these performances. In 
concern is the shape of the melodic line, 
while with Heifetz and Milstein it is the 
rushing changes of harmony which make 
the strong impression. The Gigue of 


No. 2 is 


Szeryng; Milstein’s much faster clip turns 


Partita an elegant jog-trot for 


into a driving, serious, almost fiery state- 


ment \t times, too, Szeryng's slow tem- 


Henryk 
Szeryng 
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pos work against him. A case in point is 
Partita No. 3, in 


Heifetz in particular achieves a marvelous 


the Prelude of which 


decrescendo over a span of some eight 


measures or more; Szeryng aims at the 
same effect but cannot sustain it so clearly 
or pointedly over the longer period of time 

While on the subject of tempos, it is 
interesting to note that when it comes to 
the Chaconne, the three are in surprising 
agreement, though here, too, Szeryng's 

He and 


Heifetz tackle the chords in just the same 


performance is the most relaxed. 


manner, repeating the bottom half of the 
chord when changing the top note, while 
Milstein 


having once let the bottom notes go, does 


prefers a lighter texture and, 
not play them again with the new melody- 
note. Either solution to the chordal pro- 
blem posed in these works is acceptable, as 


far as I know, and it is an interesting point 


BRAHMS: Violin Concerto in D, Op. 77; 
Arthur Grumiaux (violin) with the Con- 
\msterdam 


Van 


certgebouw Orchestra of 


conducted by Eduard Beinum. 


Epic LC-3552, $4.98. 


The Same; Henryk Szeryng (violin) with 


the London Symphony Orchestra’ con- 


ducted by Pierre Monteux. RCA Victor 
LM-2281, 4.98. 


Heifetz, Reiner, Chicago RCA Victor LM-1903 
Francescatti, Ormandy, Phila...Columbia ML-5114 


A THE comparison here is between con- 


scientious craftsmanship and _ effortless 


brilliance, between musician- 


ship and electrifying impetuosity, between 


forthright 
discretion and intoxication. The former 
in each instance is Grumiaux, an artist of 
admirable caliber whose deeply-considered 
concept makes a high mark in sensitivity 
and satisfaction. Employing a thin but 
very expressive tone, the Belgian violinist 
tends to greater lyricism in phrasing and 
less incisiveness in the manner in which 
dynamics and rhythms are defined. His 
intonation is firmly secure except in the 
challenging pyrotechnics of the third 
movement, where here and there an im- 
precision is to be heard. The prevailingly 
reflective mood is shared by the excellent 


Van Beinum. Despite the muddy and 
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that even with the thinner texture Mil 
stein's version has more emotional urgency 
than Szeryng’s due perhaps to greater 
rhythmic tension. 

The question one comes to, when all is 
said and done, is how well these new per- 
formances serve Bach, and there can be no 
that the answer is well 


denying very 


indeed. Szery1 


g's convictions as to the 
musical meaning of each movement are 
made as clear and convincing as only an 
artist of great gifts can make them; at the 
same time his 


playing encourages the 


listener to forget about the player—per- 
haps the finest homage a virtuoso can pay 
to great music. 

The recorded sound is very clear but, 
while flattering, it has a roundness and 
mellowness in the upper register which 
suggests that the high frequencies have 
been slightly underplayed 


over-reverberant sonics, this Epic release 
is an endeavor of signal merit. But the 
competition here is a stunning example of 
the highest violinistic art throughout, and 
for this listener it is a totally unforgettable 
experience. Until now, Szeryng has been 


known to us mainly through a unique 


recording of the Beethoven Concerto 
(an Odéon import reviewed in June, page 
725) and through one notable appearance 
with the Cleveland Orchestra under Szell 
in Carnegie Hall in February of 1957. On 
the latter occasion, as now, the vehicle was 
the Brahms Concerto, and the ovation 
that followed was not merely a tribute to 
the flawless articulation and _ violinistic 
acrobatics, tossed off with breath-taking 


assurance, but also an acknowledgment of 


the immensely engaging color, vitality, 
and delectable buoyancy that surged 
through the entire interpretation. If 


anything, the present disc is an even better 
presentation, due in part to the ideal col- 
laboration of Monteux, who brings a rich 
insight and warmth to his orchestral 
results are 
nothing less than choice among the sixteen 
RCA Victor's otherwise 
expert sound tends to reproduce the solo 
instrument rather far forward and in big- 


A.K. 


contribution. In sum, the 


readings listed. 


ger-than-life size. 
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BRAHMS: Eleven Chorale Preludes, Op 
122; Chorale Prelude and Fugue on “O 
Traurigkeit, O Herseleid”; Arnold Rich- 
ardsot Roval Festival Hall Organ, 
London Argo RG-71, $5.95 

AWRITTEN 1 

death, the Eleven Chorale Preludes, Op 


122, remain the tinal works of Brahms, at 


the last vear before his 


nspectacular yet devotional, philosophi- 
cal, and extremely tender testament. The 
much earlier Chorale Prelude and Fugue 
on “O Traurigkeit,C Herzeleid” was written 
when Brahms was about twenty-four along 
with two Preludes and Fugues, in A minor 
and G minor, and the Fugue in A flat 
minor hese represent all of Brahms’ 
\rnold Richard- 


son's recording is identical in contents with 


compositions for organ 


the Victor version by Virgil Fox, save that 
Fox (whose disc was withdrawn just re- 
cently) adds J]. S. Bach's harmonization of 
the chorales as a prelude to each of the 
Brahms set. Both interpretations are very 
satisfactory, but are quite different) in 
spirit. Richardson treats the music in pri- 
marily a Brahmsian style. The texture is 
thick, all voices blend together, and the 
interpretation is warm without exaggera- 
tion of any kind. Fox is hampered, I feel, 
by the choice of organ he utilized (the in- 
strument at the Hammond Museum, Glou- 
cester, Mass.—not a Hammond but a 
regular pipe organ, incidentally); the 
quality is occasionally reminiscent of a 
Wurlitzer, and Fox's adroit use of the 
swell is apt to cause some unsettling effects, 
especially in the Bach chorale harmoniza- 
tions. Fox is more dramatic, more flam- 
bovant than Richardson, and his general 
conception is in the more popular religious 
stvle rather than in the self-etfacing man- 
Personally, | 


ind the latter's performance more true to 


ner of the British organist 


' 


the Brahms of the late Intermezzi and the 
Vier Ernste Gesange 


one cannot deny Fox’s ability in clearly 


On the other hand, 


bringing out the chorale melody in each 
work i Case not ilwavs so obvious in the 
\rgo recording The Victor sound is 
somewhat clearer than that accorded to the 
Roval Festival Organ 


ficult instrument to 


idmittedly a dif- 
reproduce), but 
whether this is a decided advantage de- 
pends « vour 


viewpoint toward the 


Hammond Museum organ. Readers may 
be interested to know that the remaining 
organ works of Brahms, the two Preludes 
and Fugues and the single Fugue in A flat 
minor, have been recorded by the same 
Arnold Richardson on Argo RG-72 to- 
gether with the Organ Sonata on Psalm 94 
by Reubke. L.K. 
Editor's Note: As far as I know, Argo 
recordings may be had in America only 
from the Seminary Book Service, Quaker 
Lane, Alexandria, Va 
= 
BRAHMS: Lieder—Op. 94: Mit vierzig 
Jahren; Steig auf geliebter Schatten; Mein 
Herz ist Schwer: Sa ppische Ode; Kein 
Haus, keine Heimat. Op. 105: Wee 
Velodien zieht es mir; Immer leiser wird 
mein Schlummer; Klage; Auf dem 
Kirchhofe; Verrat. Op. 106: Standchen, 
Auf dem See; Es hing der Reif; Meine 
Lieder; Ein Wanderer; 
bass > Erik \ erba piano). 
minster XWN-18846, $4.98. 


Hotter, Moore Angel 35497 
Fischer-Dieskau, Demus D.G.G. 12007 


ACONSIDERING what a truly magni- 


ficent collection this is, it is unfortunate 


Heinz Rehfuss 


West- 


that Hotter and or Fischer-Dieskau have 
not recorded all the material herein (pre- 
ferably with Gerald Moore Rehfuss is 
the possessor of a sturdy, rich voice, but in 
terms of actually bringing a personality 
to the music he is woefully deficient. There 
is hardly a trace of the lyricism which is 
the life blood of Brahms’ lieder. Com- 
paring Rehfuss’ Wie Melodien to Hotter’s 
makes the case against the former most 
obvious. Rehfuss, with little inspiration 
from Werba, sings each of the subtly 
varied strophes with a complete flatness of 
textual projection and absolutely no dyna- 
mic differentiation. Hotter’s singing is 
drenched in sensuous beauty; everything 
emerges with a gentle languor and regard 
for text and melody, without overampliti- 
cation of a single phrase. In short, Hotter 
shows the difference between simply sing- 
ing words and interpreting the mood of a 
song Rehfuss is so cautious with the 
Rosen brach 


atmosphere is 


opening of the Sappische Ode 
ch) that the romanti 
obliterated. Rehfuss seems to be con- 
centrating on the thorns of the rose while 


Hotter contemplates the petals and their 
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pop or olnsste, stereo or monophonic... 


oe | 


say il 
best 


For any gift occasion. 











. Give the best...give London Records 


CLASSICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Bach: BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS— 
Complete—Minchinger 

Tchaikovsky THE NUTCRACKER — 
Complete Ballet — Ansermet 

Wagner: DAS RHEINGOLD—Complete 

pera—Kirsten Flagstad 

FAMOUS SOUSA MARCHES — Band of 
The Grenadier Guards 

Vivaldi: THE SEASONS — Le Quattro 
Stagioni — Minchinger 

Puccini: MADAMA BUTTERFLY — Com- 
plete Opera — Renata Tebaldi 

Tchaikovsky: 1812 OVERTURE—London 
Symphony Orchestra — Band of The 
Grenadier Guards 

Gilbert and Sullivan: THE MIKADO — 
Complete — D'Oyly Carte Opera 
Company 

Lehar: THE MERRY WIDOW — Com- 
plete Operetta — Hilde Gueden 
MEFISTOFELE — Complete 

ebaldi; Del Monaco; Siepi 

Strauss: ALSO SPRACH ZARATHUSTRA 
Vienna Philharmonic — 
Herbert Von Karajan 

Tchaikovsky: PIANO CONCERTO No 
1—Vienna Philharmonic—Curzon 

Tchaikovsky: THE SWAN LAKE—Com- 
plete Ballet—Ansermet 

Beethoven: SYMPHONY No. 7—Vienna 
Philharmonic—Solti 
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Renata Tebaldi — OPERATIC RECITAL 

Beethoven: PIANO CONCERTO No. 3 
—Wilhelm Backhaus 

Bruckner: SYMPHONY No. 5 — Hans 
Knappertsbusch 

Shubert: TROUT QUINTET—Curzon— 
Vienna Octet 

Prokofiev: VIOLIN CONCERTOS 1 
& 2 — Ricci — Ansermet 

Smetana: MA VLAST — Vienna Philhar- 
monic — Kubelik 

Berlioz: SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE— 
Paris Conservatory—Argenta 

Delibes: COPPELIA — Complete Ballet 
—Ansermet 

Sibelius: SONGS — Kirsten Flagstad 

Schubert: SYMPHONY No. 9—"'Great 


—Krips 
Bizet: CARMEN and L'ARLESIENNE — 
Suites — Ansermet 


GREAT SACRED SONGS — 
Kirsten Flagstad 

Stravinsky: PETRUSHKA — Ansermet 

Brahms: SYMPHONY No. 1 — Vienna 
Philharmonic — Kubelik 

THE BLUE DANUBE — Music of Johann 
Strauss — Krips 

Puccini: LA FANCIULLA DEL WEST— 
Complete—Tebaldi—Del Monaco 

Verdi: LA FORZA DEL DESTINO —- 


Complete — Tebaldi — Del Monac 
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GIGLI Boheme 


Special Release on HMV Super-Quality LP's: 


Albanese as Mimi, Menotti as Musetta, Gigli as 
Rudolfo, Poli as Marcello and Baronti as Colline 
Recorded by ‘His Master's Voice’’ in 1938 in Milan, 
Italy, with the Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala 
Umberto Berrettoni conducting. 
Two deluxe White & Gold Label 12” LP’s complete 
with Libretto. LIMITED EDITION 
ne + os 6 ees ee « 
What the critics say: 
“... the performance is a collector's 
delight. Gigli...then at the height of 
his splendid powers. You forget that 
‘Boheme’ can sound like this.” 
JOHN BRIGGS (New York Times) 


- 12.95 


. the singing is superb and the 
production has life, imagination and 
conviction.’ 

JULES WOLFFERS (Christian Science Monitor) 


. a fascinating recording. The 
dramatic life and musical sincerity of 
this ‘La Boheme’ holds you from 
beginning to end.” 

HERBERT KUPFERBERG (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 
Send Check or Money Order— 
Add 50 cents each order for Packing & Shipping. 
Penna. Residents add 3% percent Sales Tax 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Available EXCLUSIVELY from 


Lambert & Mycroft 


Haverford, Pa. 


fragrance. In the cases of both singers, 
the pianists are completely part of the 
mood created by the singers—no compli- 
ment to Werba 


this 


\nother of the staples on 
Steig 
moving as projected by Fischer-Dieskau, 
is meaningless from Rehfuss 


recital, the gorgeous auf, so 
The less- 


Wanderer, Klage, Es 


etc. are 


popular songs, Ein 


Reif, 


Rehfuss achieves his at least minimal ef- 


hing der welcome; but 
fect through the comparative rarity of the 
songs rather than interpretative penetra- 
tion. The great surprise of the disc, the 


singer’s (and pianist’s) powerful outburst 
at the jealous lover's words lass ab vom 
Druck und Kuss in the excellent and ne- 
glected Verrat, is absolutely disconcerting. 
this recital Rehfuss seems 

I would like 


to mention that the great Hotter recital 


Throughout 
to feel only that one phrase. 


which, like the Fischer-Dieskau, contains 
much of same material as is included on 


Rehfuss’ disc, is scheduled for August or 


September deletion by Angel. Anyone 
seriously interested in this music should 
obtain a copy before the ax falls. H.G. 








BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 73; 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra con- 
Antal 
Stereo SR-90171, $5.95. 


SYTHE wooden quality of this perform- 


ducted by Dorati. Mercury 


ance—previously reviewed in the Febru- 
1959, ARG em- 


phasized by the probing glare of Mercury's 


ary, is unfortunately 


close-in stereo sound. The engineering is 


remarkable, nevertheless, with really 
superb string sound, and for some this 
might be enough. Pat. 
+ 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 4 in E minor, 
Op. 98; Boston Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Charles Munch. RCA 
Victor LM-2297, $4.98, or Stereo LSC- 
2297, $5.98. 

Toscanini, NBC RCA Victor LM-1713 

Walter, N. Y. Philharmonic Columbia ML-5126 


S)MUNCH has considerably deepened his 
interpretation since he last recorded this 
work for RCA Victor in his early days with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Today's 
powerful performance, vital and command- 
ing in both concept and execution, is equal 


to the best currently available. John N. 

Burk’s liner notes are, as usual, highly in- 

formative. The recording is close-in, 

realistic, and clean. A.K. 

* 

CHOPIN: Sonatas in B flat minor, Op. 35, 
and B minor, Op. 58. Paul Badura- 
Skoda (piano). Westminster XWN- 
18854. $4.98. 


ADESPITE some passages that are per- 
formed with real insight into the Chopin 
idiom, Badura-Skoda’s performances of the 
Sonatas leave something to be desired. 
The pianist has no trouble negotiating the 
difficulties. Indeed, his performance of 
the Scherzo in the B flat minor is exception- 
ally clean-cut in its articulation. It is 
played at a good fast clip, but not a note is 
blurred or slurred over. The same can be 
said for his sweeping runs in the closing 
Yet for all their 
speed and clarity these passages fail to 


pages of the B minor. 


soar, although the melodic line formed by 
the bass in the latter is deftly brought out 
and beautifully nuanced. Following a 
precedent set by some of the great pianists 
of the past, Badura-Skoda plays the bass 


an octave lower than written in the cli- 
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March. At 


point, however, he keeps a 


maxes of the Funeral one 
tremolando 
rumble going in the bass which is neither 
called for in the score nor adds anything 
appreciable to the effectiveness of the 
The cantilena section in D flat of 
the March is played with a well-modulated 


whole. 


singing tone, but the sentiments expressed 
are little more than the bland mouthings 


of paid mourners, while the wind that 

whistles over the grave in the final Presto 

is hardly sufficient to stir up dust. The 
sound is excellent. RK. 
* 

COPLAND: Rodeo—Four Dance Episodes; 
El Salon México; Danzon Cubano; 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Antal Dorati. Mercury 


Stereo SR-90172, $5.95. 
Ss THIS 


released 


stereo version of a prey iously 


recording not only affords the 


sonorous plateaus available to stereo but 
also offers additional proof of Copland’s 
inventive sensibilities in reference to or- 
Jehind any there 


chestration good art 


must be the primum mobile, so that Cop- 


land's ‘“‘folksy’’ music is presumably a 


completed period of his career, and it may 


be that it is the minor part of his output. 
It remains, however, music individual in 
type and taste, and it makes a clear-sound- 
ing, productive contribution to the pandia- 
tonic repertory. It is very easy to listen to. 
The conductor must simply allow it to 
play itself 


nothing else is needed. Dorati 


obliges capably, Mercury magnificently. 
A.C. 
* 

DEBUSSY: /mages for Orchestra (Gigues, 
Tbéria, Rondes de 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Charles Munch. RCA Victor LM-2282, 
$4.98, or Stereo LSC-2282, $5.98. 

SWHEN the 


Symphony Hall is written, the unforget- 


printemps); Boston 
f 


next history of Boston's 
table evenings of Berlioz and the French 


Munch 


figure prominently 


impressionists under will most 


certainly Here we 
have a part of one such program, superbly 
played and alive with color and atmos- 
pheric exictement. Munch's performances 
are more intense and sensuous that those 
by Monteux of some years back; Jbéria 
in particular crackles with a compelling 
\ ‘‘must”’ record if ever there 


A.K. 


restlessness. 


Was one, and beautifully recorded. 





The only complaint 1s brevity | 


ATHERE is cherishable music on this 
disc, froma repertory still hardly scratched 
by the record makers in relation to its 
worth. The wit and fantasy in Couperin’s 
set of airs and dances is pushed a little 
severely by the vivid approach of Oubra- 
dous, and not much air comes through the 
rather thickish edition he has devised, but 
there is lovely playing by winds, and the 
survives. A smaller 


ravishing material 


ensemble would have been preferable. 
Such can be heard in the elegant Wevyvns 


performance on Capitol P-8111, for those 


COUPERIN: Concert dans leGottt Thédtral 
No. 8 from ‘‘Les 
RAMEAU: 


Galantes”’ 


Réunis"’); 
Excerpts from “Les Indes 


Association des Concerts de 


Gotts 


Chambre de Paris conducted by Fer- 
nand QOubradous. Pathé DTX-146, 
$5.95. (Import). 
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who like to rummage around in dustbins. ) 


Rameau fares far better. Oubradous 


has made a tasteful selection of dances 
from this curious and wonderful entertain- 
ment, and the gusto of his performance is 
wholly proper. My only complaint here is 
brevity. ‘‘Les Indes Galantes”’ was revived 
a few years ago in Paris and was a glorious 
success; it is time we had a couple of hours 
on records of this fantastic pageant of love- 
making among the primitives. Better yet, 
we need much more of the really dramatic 
music by this neglected composer. Oubra- 
least half 


this disc, might be the man to spark a 


dous, from the evidence of at 
revival. His sense of style is indeed ele- 
gant, and it is a special pleasure to hear 
proper treatment of 


ornamentation and 


rhythmic accentuation. The recording is 
perhaps a little shallow, but clear and well- 
-A.R. 


detined. 
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DEBUSSY: Suite Bergamasque 


Sonatine; Valses n 








1 ida d ree 

plano Epic LC-3554, $4.98 
Suite B m 4 
( eking Angel 35067 
Sonat \ 
Gieseking Angel 3541-58 
1 
Ent Colur 1 ML-5366 


AAGAIN and agai 


Fleisher achieves but fails to sustain the 


throughout this disc, 
desired mood and atmosphere, lapsing in- 
stead into stylistic manifestations that are 
incompatible with impressionistic expres- 
sion The broad, surging rubato and 
ringing bravura are both fine for Brahms, 
Liszt, and Rachmaninoff, but they cer- 
tainly have the opening or 


development section of Clair de 


o place i 
lune or the 
first two movements of Ravel's gentle 
Sonatine even at their most assertive. Too 
li 
lv, is the need for subtle nuance, delicacy, 
ind shadi 


virtuosi 





frequently, in the Va/ses nobles particular- 

iswered by a steely-toned, 
cisiveness That Fleisher is 
capable of providing the stylistic requisites 
is obvious from the repeated moments of 
real finesse, but over-all the results cannot 
be called idiomatic concepts \.K 

s 

DEBUSSY: Jeux, poéme dan Images 

for orchestra, No. 1,Gigues: No. 3, Ron- 


des de printemps; Tro chansons de 
Char d'Orléans: Tro hallades de 
Frang Villon; Orchestre National de 


la Radioditfusior Chorale 
Sy mphonique de la Radioditfusion Fran- 
¢ tls J P 


Freda Jetty 


Frangais 


Kreder, chorus master 
3ernard 
- cond IC ted by I). k 
Inghelbrecht \ngel 35678, $4.98 
AFOR some reason Jeux, a ballet com- 


Debussy for Diaghilev in 1912, 


contralto 


Plante baritone 


pe sed by 


with a tennis court for a setting, has never 
enjoved a very wide popularity Never- 
theless, its score is full of characteristic 


color and rhythmic interest. Gigues and 
Rondes de printemps have done better 
They are all very beautifully realized by 
Inghelbrecht, an old hand at Debussy, and 
recorded with exemplary clarity and detail 
The three chansons of Charles d'Orléans 
are for unaccompanied mixed chorus with 
an incidental contralto solo in the second. 


Phe French radio chorus is good in quality, 
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excellent in intonation and diction, and 
Freda Betty, the soloist, gives great 
pleasure by the richness of her voice and 
her good style. Finally, the three Villon 
ballades are done with orchestra by Ber- 
nard Plantey, a baritone with a light, 
supple voice and fine taste. Though the 
program is rather miscellaneous, it gives 
us the one version of the chansons nowa- 
days; the ballades, though not infrequently 
recorded, have only one alternate per- 
formance currently listed P.L.M. 
* 
DEBUSSY: La Jer; 


chestre de la Société des Concerts du 


Nocturnes; Or- 


Conservatoire and Chorale Elisabeth 

Constantin 
Silvestri \ngel 35688, $4.98 

ATO judge by the length of the lists 


under these titles in the Schwann Catalog 


Brasseur, conducted by 


and The Long Player, there was little need 
for this recording. On the other hand it is 
a decidedly excellent one from every point 
of view. Silvestri has a fine grasp of the 
Debussy idiom and his orchestra plays 
well for him. The sheer sound of the final 
Nocturne, Syrénes, certainly the most 
illusive of the movements recorded, is very 
haunting indeed. Nota little credit is due 
the admirable work of the Brasseur Choir. 
P.L.M. 
7 

DVORAK: Violin Concerto in A minor; 
GLAZUNOV: Violin Concerto in A 
minor; Nathan Milstein (violin) with 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by William Steinberg. Capitol 

Stereo SP-8382, $5.98 
SAS modes of recording change, so do 
reviewers’ opinions—let up hope both for 
the better. In the vear or two since this 
disc first came out monophonically, my 
attitude toward the Glazunov Concerto 
has been somewhat overhauled: the 
peculiar organization of the work no longer 
seems quite so confounding, or the weaving 
chromatic violin part in the first movement 
quite so spineless The orchestra still 
seems to me to sound rather amorphous, 
up to the finale, and the carnival atmos- 
phere of the finale itself still grows a bit 
tiresome. But it isa work which more con- 
cert audiences should be given the chance 


to accept or reject, and certainly there is 
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Direct From 35mm 
Magnetic Film To Master Disc 


EVEREST RECORDS BRING YOU A 
NEW EXPERIENCE IN LISTENING! 


Everest’s revolutionary sprocket-driven magnetic film is five times thicker 
than the usual tape, eliminating “print-through,” tape stretch, “wow” or 
flutter. Developed by Everest, built by Westrex, this new recording sys- 
tem provides three times the space of standard 44” tape, allows three 


channel recording without sacrificing channel width. 


Everest presents a growing library of great music by outstanding per- 
formers. Hear the new Everest Recordings at your Record Dealer now. 





Vaughan Williams: Job—A Masque 
for Dancing. A modern masterpiece; 
brilliantly performed. Sir Adrian 
Boult, the London Symphony Orch. 

LPBR-6019 SDBR-3019t 





Johann Strauss: ‘‘A Night in Venice.” 
Criginal cast recording of Mike 
Todd's colorful Jones Beach produc- 
tion. Thomas Martin, conductor. 
LPBR-6028 SDBR-3028t 





Strauss: Till Eulenspiegel, Don Juan, 
Salome ‘‘Dance of the Seven Veils.” 
Virtuoso readings. Leopold Stokow- 
ski, the Stadium Sym. Orch. of N. Y. 

LPBR-6023 SDBR-3023t 


*MINSTRET, .. DATS" 


to 
saree SULT 


at 
Malthe ssemter 
he hee 


Eddie Foy, Jr. in ‘‘Minstrel Days." 
The good old days in song and story 
a complete minstrel show. With 

David Burns and Harold Adamson 
LPBR-5039 SDBR-1039t 


iStereo recording *T.M. **Two-disc set 


MAHLER ) SYMPHONY N25 


Mahler: Symphony No. 5 in C-Sharp 
Minor. A majestic symphony. Ru- 
dolph Schwarz conducting the re- 
nowned London Symphony Orch.** 

LPBR-6014-2 SDBR-3014-2t 





Gershwin in Brass. A spectacular as- 
semblage of the finest brassmen in 
the country. ‘‘American in Paris," 
“Rhapsody in Blue’’ and others 
LPDR-S047 SDBR-1047t 


EVEREST RECORDS 


Product of Belock Recording Co., Division of Belock Instrument Corp. 
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much in it to appeal to violinists. As for 
the Dvorak—no change of opinion. It 
is still for me a most attractive work, and 
the rarity of its presence in concert pro- 


\nd Mil- 


stein’s playing, of course, is still one of the 


grams ts still a mystery to me. 


finest experiences available to the music 
lover The stereo version hasn't much 
over its predecessor, to my ear, other than 
a shade more brilliance. Either one is very 
good S.F 
e 

DVORAK: Slavonic Dances, Op. 46 and 72 
SMETANA: “The Bartered 
Bride’: Overture, Polka, Furiant, and 
Dance of the Comedians 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Antal Dorat Mercury set OL-2-107, 
$7.96 





( omplete 


Minneapolis 


( 1 Orc Epic SC-6015 


ANOTHING but praise can be said of 
these vibrant and electric accounts of 
Dvorak $ Zit inermusik 


truly caught the warmth, the rich ethnic 


Dorati has so 


flavor, and the pulsating rhythmic char- 
icteristics that my previous preference for 
the excellent Szell interpretations must be 
revised. The Smetana offerings are handled 
ithough Or- 


slightly more tinesse and 


in equally robust fashion 
mandy has le 
m to the Polka and Szell’s meticulous 
ncisiveness ives his reading of the 
One ts 
grateful for Clair Van Ausdall’s highly en- 


lightening liner notes, which catalogue the 


Overture the edge In spontaneity 


various dances encompassed in the Dvorak 
series with a description of the character ot 
each. One is not grateful, however, for the 
overcut sonics, which presumably were 
miked with a single pick-up suspended over 
the conductor's head. The resultant dry, 
close-in, and wiry strings, overbalancing 
and resonant brass, and r isping distortion 
in tutti fortes are hardly worthy of the 
notably tine performances they purport to 
convey \.K 
= 
DVORAK: Symphony No. 4 inG, Op. 88; 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Jonel Perlea 
STPL-511-050, $5.95 
Szell, Cleveland Epic BC-1015 


SUNDOUBTEDLY Perlea has an af- 


finity to this work; one can readily hear 


Stereovox 





this in matters of phrasing, style, the all- 
important cello section, and so forth. 
Nevertheless, the over-all effect of his 
interpretation inclines toward dullness 
the whip-lash tempo of the third move- 
ment coda notwithstanding), and this can 
be heard especially in the variations of the 
finale, which require unlimited variety of 
subtle touches to vary the mood. The 
exuberant second variation, so like one of 
the spirited Slavonic Dances, which recurs 
throughout this last movement, sounds 
much too tame in comparison with the dy- 
namic Szell or Barbirolli (the latter's stereo 
version is not vet available in this country 

readings. The reproduction in stereo is 
quite spacious with a fairly good, not 
overly exaggerated separation. At times 
certain solo instruments are highlighted a 
little too much, and the cellos generally 
sound forced, without enough dynamic 
variety; this, of course, could easily be the 
fault of the interpretation rather than the 
recording engineers. Perhaps the most 
disturbing factor, however, is a tendency 
for certain instruments, winds and brasses 
especially, to wander throughout the per- 
formance. This and occasional sloppiness 
in the orchestral execution should not have 
been allowed to pass. L.K. 

» 


ELGAR: Enigma Variations, Op. 36; 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: 


on a Theme by Thomas Tallis; Pittsburgh 


Variations 


Orchestra conducted by 
William Steinberg. Capitol Stereo SP- 
8383, $5.98. 

Vaughan Williams 

Mitropoulos, N. Y *hil Columbia MS-6007 

SIN his review of the mono version 

October, 1957) A.K. stated that ‘‘Stein- 


Symphony 


berg may well be proud of the results.” 
his stereo release is, if possible, even more 
impressive, emphasizing the almost un- 
believable beauty of Pittsburgh's orchestral 
choirs. Steinberg’s baton has rarely 
coaxed such warmth and tenderness, and 
it is difficult to imagine a more responsive 
orchestra. The celliin Variation 12 should 
turn most orchestras green with envy. 
Steinberg seems less enthusiastic about the 
Vaughan Williams; the Mitropoulos ver- 
sion is considerably more expressive. 
Capitol’s engineering is superlative. 


D.H.M. 


The 
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Donizetti’s 
61st opera 


OLUMBIA | has 
account its association with the San 


Carlo Opera of Naples, forsaking well- 


trodden paths and presenting a work 
never before recorded in complete form 
6lst The 


work had its premiére at Vienna in 1842, 


Gaetano Donizetti's opera. 
soon becoming a vehicle for many famous 
Persiani, Kellogg, Minnie Hauk, 
Patti, Gerster, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, and 


sopranos: 


more recently Galli-Curci and Pons. There 
exists little doubt that Donizetti expected 
and hoped these divas would enhance his 
ornamentation. 
While listening to “Linda”, 


melodies with scintillant 
its use as a 
vehicle becomes apparent. Chief excuse 
for survival would be an interpretation of 
surpassing elegance and brilliance (not the 
case here), for there seems little doubt that 
“Linda” is pretty much of a bore. Even 
so, a service has been rendered by Colum- 
bia, infinitely preferable to yet another so- 
so Aida” or “Butterfly”. 

Despite many ingratiating melodies, 
“Linda” contains long and tedious stretches 
the recording lasts two hours and thirty- 
three minutes). These stress the inanities 
of a preposterous libretto, featuring an 
ill-used maiden of unbelievable innocence. 


The plot is a mass of nineteenth-century 


clichés: A father who, after three months 
of separation, fails to recognize his 
daughter, and a heroine who becomes 


DONIZETTI: 


complete 


“Linda di Chamounix™ 
\ntonietta Stella (Linda), 
Cesare Valletti 
dei (Antonio), 


(Carlo), Giuseppe Tad- 


Fedora Barbieri (Pier- 


otto), Giuseppe Modesti (Prefect), 
Renato Capecchi (Marquis de Bois- 
fleury), Rina Corsi (Maddalena), Piero 


De Palma (Intendant), Chorus and Or- 


chestra of the Teatro San Carlo di 
Napoli conducted by Tullio Seratin. 
Columbia set¥ M3L-403, six sides, 


$14.94. 


Rey) ptembe r, 1959 


By MAX DE SCHAUENSEE 


mentally through avoidable 
“Shows 


having lost her reason”’, 


unhinged 
misunderstandings signs of 
the stage direc- 
tions inform us, an observance backed by 
Pierotto, an itinerant organ-grinder, who 
declares, “Linda! Alas, she’s mad!" At 
this juncture, Donizetti contents himself 
with a few chromatic scales rather than an 
extended caroling with a competing flute, 
as in ‘‘Lucia’’. Thus, the opera emerges as 


a hodge-podge of melodrama, naively 


mixed with buffo elements. There is quite 
a bit of patter music for the Marquis de 
Boisfleury, an old dodderer who wishes to 
Linda, who earlier has re- 
Carlo, 


“Leave me in all my unsullied innocence”, 


seduce Linda. 


quested of her perplexed lover, 
again comes through in the finale, as she 


indicates the elderly Marquis, . .who 


will be my uncle dear.”’ 

As in “Tosca” and “Bohéme"’, Columbia 
makes it plain that it stars Antonietta 
Stella in an effort to compete with Lon- 
\ngel’s Callas. Miss 
Stella, who sang the role of Linda in a re- 


don’s Tebaldi and 


cent revival at Naples, laudably lightens 
her tone to suggest girlish purity as she 
keeps the traditional fioritura down to a 
minimum. However, the comely soprano 
has neither the voice nor the spontaneous 
type of technical aplomb required to make 
her opening O luce di quest’anima a vocal 
experience. Her singing is quite good, but 
it lacks those virtuoso qualities that can 
make such a role musically interesting. 
Cesare Valletti’s voice is just right for 
Carlo. 
but he sounds charming in the entrancing 
affrettisi tal 


desiato, which (repeated in the last act) 


He is not above occasional forcing, 


tune, A consolarmi giorno 
restores Linda’s unseated reason. Giuseppe 
laddei's singing is heavy and labored in 
the suave cantabile, 
valle. 


Scarpia 


Ambo nati in questa 


This declamatory baritone, whose 


was so thrilling in Columbia's 


recent “TZosca,”’ seems clearly miscast. 


w 
~I 














voluptuous contralto — formances of this Symphony. What the 

| highlights the several songs of Pierotto public heard was by no means an orthodox 
| that unpredictable orphan-boy who fol concept, but so capably was it plaved, and 
lows Linda with his organ grinding from with such strength of detinition, that one 

Chamo to Paris and back. She sug- could not help but feel the conviction of 

vests vener =| proportioned fra [ this readi ig, reg rdless of the obvi tus dis- 

| Some « he album's best ging comes  crepancies with the printed score Inn- 
| from basso G seppe Modesti the dig ified ovations of tempi, phrasing, and transi- 
Pretect Lastl Renato Capecchi is ex- tions are here essentially the same How- 
pert as the gamboling old Marquis ever, lacking the fabulous resources of 

rullio Se elishing these tunes, con- Philadelphia, the French ensemble merely 

ducts a ship-shape performance The manages to make Beecham’s individuali- 

chorus and orchestra of the San Carlo ap- tes sound like misjudgments. Without 

pear well rehearsed and to advantage the splendid tonal coloring, nuance, and 

And the recorded sound, though not of the mood heretofore brought to them, the too- 

ver best a sistentl spacious slowly detined allegro non troppe ol the 

e first and tinal movements only seem like 

WR AMOR. Sua ph nua ce DD ipcuny> L'Or- plodding understatements The brass 

chestre National de la Radiodiffusion which so enriched the rapidly taken /entos 

Ene ae Meteat & Sie Thomas of the opening movement, and the second 

Beecham. Capitol-EMI G-7157, $4.98 theme of the third movement, here sound 

icmadlir: Wistiadintchstn Columbia ML-4939 = Curiously flat, non-sonorous and = uncon- 

ALAST winter Sir Thomas guest-con- vincing. But in Carnegie Hall the identi- 

ducted the Philadelphia Orchestra in per- cal concept was a thriller AK. 





Music with incidental drama | 


HIS IS the Pathé record to which I should constitute the largest representa- 
referred at second hand in my com- tion of the drama vet to be heard on re- 





parative review of December 1957 (page — cords \nd in respect to the dramatist- 
146), and which has just turned up for composer collaboration offered by this 
review as an import item disc, I have put Grieg first because it is 
It is strange and ironic that the brief, obvious that the music is the occasion for 
fragmentary lines from Ibsen's Peer Gynt the lines’ being spoken, rather than vice 
spoken here (and in a French adaptation! versa. For the further irony is that, from 
one of the most perfect fusions of drama ’ 
and “‘incidental’’ music in existence, a 
GRIEG-IBSEN: Peer Gynt) (Phono- — portion of the music has found such uni- 
graphic Adaptation by Pierre Hiégel); | versal acceptance that it is now the drama ; 
Jean-Paul Coquelin (narrator), Pierre that is considered (by record companies, at 
Hiégel (Peer), Jacqueline Cartier (Sol- least) to be incidental! The actors are 
vejg), Alice Reichen (Ase), Jacqueline here to put you in the right mood for the 
Bellemare \nitra), Silvia Montrort music, and each “snippet” of dialogue (as 
(Woman in Green), Etienne’ Bierry Disques, the Parisian review, puts it) is 
Mountain King, Button-Moulder), simply a cue for one of Grieg’s pieces, with 
Janine Micheau (soprano), Lamoureux the French narrator standing by to resume 
Concert Orchestra conducted by Jean the burden (usually delegated to the album 
Fournet Pathé DTN-114. $5.95 (Im- annotator) of linking it all up and some- 
port how integrating it into the over-all plan of 
, i the tive-act epic 
Beecha h Angel 35445 This is duly done by Jean-Paul Coquelin 
Fiedlh x RCA Victor LM-2125 - ; 
| Fielstad - onl London LL-3041 as best he can, in the spirit of Jean Cocteau 
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Rex, and with a 
flash- 


the story 


in Stravinsky's Oedipus 


assist from the Hollywood 


further 
back technique The body of 
is told in retrospect, as it were, from the 


deck of the ship on which old Peer is re- 


turning home (shades of Wild Straw- 
so the record begins with the 
opening of the storm-at-sea music, which 


presently fades out under the narration 
One of the more irritating things about the 
disc is the way a repetitious fragment of 
this music keeps returning “‘up and under” 
The 


whenever the narrator comes back. 


method is familiar in the ‘‘mass media", 


and anyone who knows the play will realize 
that it 


can effect only an enormous sim- 


plification and popularization of its dra- 


matic values This is Ibsen in ‘basic 
French for beginners”. 
It is also basic Grieg, since, of the 23 


numbers he composed, only the eight in- 
cluded in the two popular concert suites 
or rather seven of them, to be exact) are 
represented, plus Solvejg’s ‘Lullaby’, and 
with the vocal part of the “Spring Song” 
Suite No. 2 


concerned 


from restored. \nyvone 


seriously with Ibsen-Grieg 


should recognize without trouble that the 


eight pieces selected by the composer 
most judiciously, as time has shown) as 
the most presentable on their musical 


merits alone are not necessarily the ones 
that forward the drama best, especially in 
rather the opposite, 
Naturally fact 


that in most countries the orchestra parts 


a quick condensation 


one would assume. the 


for the suites are more easily obtainable 
than those for the larger score has some- 
thing to do with it \lmost anything 


too. 


has, before the exigencies of the play at 
hand. ‘‘Ase’s Death" is used melodra- 
matically (not so well timed with the 


Janine 
Micheau 





September, 1959 





words as in the Old Vic production), but 
not one of the four actual and _ precisely 
cued melodramas which Grieg composed 
his dramatic contribution 


They 


bring these actors and this tine orchestra 


as the crux of 
can be heard here. ire what should 
together. The final projection of Solvejg 
as Ibsen's personalized concept of Goethe's 
Ewt 


but 


“ever-womanly”’ (das -Weibliche 


comes off well as always, the larger 
implications of Peer’s long physical and 
spiritual odyssey, culminating in the Burnt 


Forest episode with its incredibly gripping 


music, and the successive scenes with the 
Button-Moulder, are as far from scrutiny 
as the stars Don't the French, bless 
them, have a simple term for “button- 


moulder’’?) He makes an appearance here, 
to render it literally, as ‘The Man with 
the Big Ladle”. 


clear from the truncated script, this won't 


If his fell purpose isn’t 


help. 

The recording is clear and sharp, if wiry, 
with the familiar and concomitant tubby 
bass that seems to turn the membrane of 
the kettledrum into a tea kettle. Fournet 
has plenty of drive and dynamic resilience, 
though hardly ina class with the Beecham 
and Fjelstadt interpretations. Beecham’s 
rare inclusion of the choruses to ‘Hall of 
the Mountain King” and “Arabian Dance” 
imparts more stage presence to the musi 
itself than the surrounding narrative does 


Micheau 


French, 


here. Janine sings Solvejg’s 


songs in eloquent but with a 
peculiar harshness in the lovely vocalise of 
the ‘Spring Song’. Since the actors per- 
form their brief functions with professional 
dispatch and a good deal of ardor, the im- 
mediate impact of some sublimely moving 
lines can still be considerable. There are 
two as yet unreconciled ways of looking at 
these endeavors. From the viewpoint of 
those perennial Peer Gynt suites, recorded 
like much else with excessive frequency 
and routine, this approach is refreshing 
simply as a change. But where do we go 


from here, record industry, and when? 


Here is a truly magnilicent opportunity 
which apparently no one with the say-so 
Out ot 


herself should come the complete play- 


has yet begun to grasp. Norway 


with-music to blow these straws to the four 


J.D. 


winds. 
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GROFE: Grand Canyon Suite: Utah 


Svmphony Orchestra con 


Maurice \bravanel. Westn ster Stereo 
WST-140605, $5.98 
s THI pertorma t Ss geographic illy 
but t musically, close to Grofe’s pro 
g n ( ‘ The Su Painted 
dD , 1 Sy nove ents e rather 
( ries qd sorely < gy proper 
sense of mosphere: On ti / comes 
out f ( ess ( he ¢ taour 
t ess gl ~ Ss pt ratio th 
could be ; ed plaving, however 
d the Westminster s s spectacular 
t ghout PC.P 
* 
HAYDN: Sonata No. 30 in E; Sonata N 
35 in FE flat lndante with Variat n ” 
F. minor; BRAHMS: Waltzes, Op. 39; 
Carl Seema plano Decca DL 
10.007. $4.98. or Stereo 71007. $5.98 
SSEEMANN’S neat) conciseness, con 
servallve I er md p ttil pastel- 
colored to lities make the Havd olter- 
ings quite engaging, if small in scale. But 
this same procedure is dequate whe 
ipplied he cher sonorities and co 
trasting wods of Brahms’ writing 
Dec is rep «| ( ) > well bala ced and 


HAYDN: Symphony No. 104 in D (‘‘Lon- 
MENDELSSOHN: = Syaiphony 
\ $ im A, Op. 90 (Ttalian” New 


York Philharmonic conducted by Leo- 


don 


ard Bernstei Columbia ML-5349, 
$4.98 
Mende 
Koussevitzky. Boston Sym...RCA Victor LM-1797 
Toscar N BO RCA Victor LM-1851 
Hayd 
Kempe, Phil Or Capitol-EMI G-7150 
Miine ger, Vier P Lor n LL-1756 
Woldike, Vienna St. Opera Vanguard VRS-493 
Szell, ¢ veland Epic LC-3196 


ANO better proof of Bernstein's 
needed than 
The 


giant 
i Classical stvlist is 


strides as 


this beguiling account of the Haydn. 


legros move with real spirit and dvnami 
contrasts, and vet one never feels that 
either of these qualities is overdone. The 


1 


blending of instruments is expertly 


t} 


achieved, with no overbalancing or weight- 


Particular note must be made of the 


iness 


beautifully molded horn work in the 


$2 


warmly-spun andante, as well as the mar- 


velously witty duet between the solo violin 


ind oboe in the trio of the minuet. For 


the sake of completeness, it should be 
noted that string entrances are not alwavs 
as precise as they might be in the first 


movements introductior opening 


bar, but 


that is not 


this is l insignific int de- 


repeated In an ettort ol 
Only Kempe’s performance is 
Miinchin- 
rmusik 


follow a 


mood and method 
1 Aamm 


Woldike’s 


broader and heavier path 


presentatlo Is 
vell Szell’s and 


Bernstein's late mentor, Serge Kous- 
the phono- 
Mendelssohn's 
which all 


That 


treatment here is all but on an equal level 


sevitzky twice provided 


graphic standard 11 


“Ttalian’ 


others since 


Svmphony toward 


have ispired the 


of infectious spontaneity and weightless 


effervescence (particularly in the exacting 


woodwind writing of the first and final 
movements) is a glowing tribute to Bern- 
stein \mong other accounts only that 


of Toscanini approximates the spirit, but 


his instrumental definition is more rugged. 
Charles 


notes and Columbia's beautifully balanced 


Burr's uncommonly tine’ liner 


idd to the general excellence. 


A... 


reproductio1 


HINDEMITH: = Alvine Ka 
Op. 24, No. 2; DANZI: Quintet, Op. 67, 
\ > 


Vo. 2; New York Woodwind Quintet 
Stereo CS-205, $6.95 





Concert-Dis« 
SONE would have trouble imagining a 


more nearly perfect performance of the 


Hindemith than is herewith presented. 
This charming piece comes off with utter 
grace and ease of execution, and with a 


Some 


limpid tone which is unsurpassed. 


might question the expressive merits of 


Hindemith’s neoclassic output, but in the 


hands of an ensemble such as this the 


Kleine Kammermusik is most convincing. 
Franz Danzi (1763-1826) was a composer 
of very lovely, rather harmless preromantic 
works of which this Quintet is representa- 
will shake the world, but 


tive. It never 


the performance is sweet, tender, and 


sympathetic. The recording is good enough 
to be worth the premium price of the disc. 


D.H.M. 
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Korngold’s 


‘Much Ado’ 
A 


discovered here in an 


Joston 


PAIR. of 


under the capable Eric Simon are 


ensembles from 
infectious Viennese 


mood, resulting in 37 minutes of little 


heard music. No doubt this predilection 
stems from Simon's studies with Scherchen 
ind Krauss, for he is thoroughly at home 
in Gemiutlichkeit \nd do not doubt for a 
moment that 


vintage 1919, is as fin-de-siécl 


Korngold’s Shakespeare, 
Viennese as 
ivthing by him, as un-Elizabethan as 
Richard Strauss’ Bourgeois Gentilhomme of 


With a 


comedy like Much Ado About Nothing, as I 


the same decade is un-Parisian. 


mentioned in my review of the play itself 
in the July issue, that is as permissible as 
Virgil 


for it 


Thomson's Mexican border setting, 
loses none of its charm no matter 
where it is taken, provided it is done with 
real comic verve 

The late 
1897-1957 


Wolfgang 


the Viennese prodigy 


Erich Korngold 
who 
went to Hollywood, would of course rate 
serial- 


as an ultra-conservative in the 


minded Europe of today. His interest has 
long centered in the theater and films, and 
his truly “incidental” music has become 
increasingly eclectic with the success of his 
more spectacular film assignments, of 
which I recall with special fondness his 
Juarez Row. I 


might now be classed as old-fashioned in 


and Aings suppose he 


Hollywood itself, for even there, atonality 
KORNGOLD: 


“Much Ado 
Boston Chamber 


Suite to Shake speare s 
About Nothing’, Op. 11; 
\rtists conducted by 


Eric Simon. Austrian Classical 
Marches—BEETHOVEN: Two Mar- 
ches; SCHUBERT: Military March, 


Op. 51, No. 3; KRENEK: Three Merry 
Varches, Op. 44; BERG: March from 
“Wozzeck”; J. STRAUSS, SR: Radet- 
sky March, Op. 228; Boston 
3and conducted by Eric Simon. Boston 
3-411, $4.98, or BST-1012, 
$5.95. 


Concert 


s)Stereo 


September, 1959 


has made brilliant inroads of late with 


such scores as Leonard Rosenman’'s Cob- 


web. Yet there was a time when Korn- 
gold's opera “Die tote Stadt’ (‘The Dead 
City’) was a sensation in Europe—and 


that time was 1920, just one vear after the 
present work. 
h id 


Korngold’s 


Shakespeare must have a special 


connotation — in memories, 
for it was Shakespeare (along with Max 


Holly- 
He had edited and 


Reinhardt) who brought him to 
wood in the first plac e 
directed the Mendelssohn music for Al 
Vidsummer Night's D) 
great German spectacular, and in 1934 it 


Bowl 
the Warner Bros 


am in Reinhardt’s 


was transferred to the Hollywood 
and thence to tilm via 
Vuch Ado About 


lavish tradition, as far as length and num- 


Vothing is in the same 


ber of the incidental pieces is concerned. 
It belongs to the nineteenth-century era of 
slow pacing and elaborate scene changes, 
with long waits to be filled with music 
designed for sustaining mood and anticipa- 
tion on a large scale. One could scarcely 
imagine such a production being given by 
Shakespearites of today, especially Ameri- 
can ones, and this creates a double limbo 
for a doubly outclassed genre. So here is 
its probable haven in the all-embracing 
world, without, of direct 


record course, 


contact with the play for which it was 


intended. That is a pity, for as I said in 
my July review of the current play re- 
little fuller 


least to the minimum required in the stage 


cording, a orchestration, at 
directions, would have helped it immeasur- 
ably. 

\ctually this is the third time that music 
for \Wuch Ado has reached LP. 
nikov’s boisterous suite is also available 
VRS-6002 and of Berlioz’ 
“Béatrice et Bénédict’’, 
the Overture at least is much appreciated 
Angel, 


Korngold originally 


Khren- 


(Vanguard 
neglected opera 


London, Urania, Westminster). 
wrote fourteen num- 
bers for chamber orchestra (flute, oboe, 


clarinet, bassoon, horns, trumpet, trom- 
bone, percussion, harmonium, piano, harp, 
and string quartet for the average 
European orchestra pit), and later ar- 
ranged five of these into a concert suite for 
full orchestra. This recording of the suite 


wisely compromises between the pit and 
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the concert platform, retaining the original] 


intimacy but emploving a medium-sized 


string ensemble, and the excellent stereo 
sound makes it quite luminous 


[The Overture with 


-de-vivre 


opens plenty of 


joie and Glockenspiel, with a touch 
of Chabrier, Lehar, and perhaps Wolf's 
Italian Serenade There 


fleetness of Berlioz’ ‘Béatrice 


is neither the 
et Bénédict™ 
nor the acerbic bite of, say, Barber's 
School for Scanda! Korngold’s imitative 
propensities are often so literal that when 
he presently produces an effect exactly 
reflecting that of 


which in Jill E 


Pill’s jaunty 


the trilled suspension 





ens pregel dissolves into 
“whistling” tune, itis just that 


tune we contidently expect to hear next. 
“Maiden in the Bridal Chamber” has more 
of the Strauss, 


bittersweetness of later 


with a Don Quixote cadence—the girl Hero 


on the morning of her soon-darkened 


wedding day Not unexpectedly, the 
“March of the Sentinel” is pure Mahler, 
purer than is the mock dirge for the wound- 
ed Ochs 1 


Korngold quotes almost directly from the 


Strauss’ ‘‘ Rosenkavalier”’, for 


Nachtmusiken of the Seventh Symphony. 
I suppose Dogberry may as easily be one 
of Mahler's 


Thomson's Gabby Haves sheriff as long as 


Hessian sentries as Virgil 


he is remembered to be ‘“‘writ down an 


ass’’, and here he is. The ‘Garden Scene”’ 


Intermezzo, Beatrice) features the solo 
cello and piano, with a haunting horn 
obbligato The accordion cited in the 


album notes (substituting for harmonium 


is not manifest Ihe very lively Finale, a 
hornpipe in 2 4 time, is just the sort of 
thing the complete play recording could 
have used as a tinal dance. The pen-and- 
brush cover design by Jacob Landau pro- 
vides a bizarre evocation of the masque- 


rade, a scene regretfully not represented in 


the suite 
The other side is delightful. Simon's 
selection of Austrian marches is in the 


enterprising vein of recent band records by 
Fennell But also, 


by proceeding from the strictly functional 


Goldman, and others 


to the satiric, it makes an interesting con- 


trast between nineteenth- and twentieth- 


century attitudes toward militarism on the 


part of the great German-Austrian com- 


posers. The two Beethoven items are oc- 


+4 


casional and fully scored band originals by 


infantry and a cavalry 
march, 1809 and 1810 


and 


the master (an 
, as direct, vigorous 
brief and 


percussive as they are 


peremptory. Annotator Joseph Braunstein 


mentions unpublished middle sections 


Trios) in the minor which Beethoven later 
added to each of them, and it might have 
they had been 


been more interesting if 


included here The next number is or- 


chestrated by Simon from the numerous 
marches for piano duet which Schubert 
turned out to his own evident enjoyment. 
Musically it is much fuller than the Be- 
ethoven, for not only does it include a Trio, 
of considerable reedy charm as performed 
here, but also the main section itself is 
more fully developed. 

The Kfenek is an effective centerpiece 
for the entire set. His Three Merry Marches 
were commissioned for the annual modern 
chamber festival at Donaueschingen in 
1926, along with band pieces by Toch and 
Hindemith. At 


circus atmosphere about them, with ex- 


times there is almost a 


pressionist distortion but no trace of 
atonality, and their satire, if such is in- 
tended, is certainly less savage than that 


s I he Mob”) 


Third Symphony. 


of the “‘Gesindel” section of 
Mahler's The march 
from Berg's ‘‘ Wozzeck"’, on the other hand, 
is a direct descendant of this “Gesindel’’, 
and scarcely more dissonant even though 
1895 has given place to 1920. Here the 


satiric intent is as manifest in the anti- 
militarist context of the piece as in itself, 
and its depiction of Marie’s exaggerated 
euphoria over the passing soldiery carries 
the intoxication of regimental sounds and 
rhythms just over the threshold of sober 
into the near-madness which most 
of ‘‘Woszseck"’ inhabits 


sive call of the E flat 


reality 
witness the obses- 
military) clarinets in 


This 


recalling a phrase from Mah- 


the Trio section. Trio begins with 
the melody 
Revelge) which on the stage accom- 
Marie’s ‘‘Soldaten, Soldaten 


Burschen!” In the original score, 


ler’s 
panies sind 
schone 
the ensuing reprise is cut off after one bar 
by Marie’s slamming the window, during 
her violent quarrel with her female neigh- 
bor. Here it is completed and followed by 
yet another repeat of both sections, thus 


building up a mere fragment into a formal 
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(Introduction-A-B-A-B-A) of  ex- 
hilarating 


piece 


momentum, and a_ valuable 
adjunct to the opera. 

This fascinating excursion is rounded 
out by a return to orthodoxy with the 
only ‘“‘popular favorite’’ in the group, the 


Field 


who 


well-known march dedicated to 
Marshal Radetzky 


saved the Austrian empire in Italy from the 


(the commander 


widespread revolution of 1848) by Johann 


Strauss the Elder—‘‘in contrast to his 


son,’ as Braunstein intriguingly remarks, 
“who sided with the revoltion.”” The 
marches are stereophonically stationary, I 


might add, and not approaching, passing, 


or receding, as in so many recent band 

releases. 1Ais 
2 

LASSUS: Ave Regina coelorum; Christe, 


Dei soboles: Pulvis et 
Christ ist 


La nuict 


Timor et tremor; 
De profundis; 
erstanden; Bon jour mon coeur; 
Gallans, qui par terre; 
Wohl kommt der Mat; 
Veidlein; Ardo, si; 


Passan vostri triomphi; Occhi, piangete; 


unidbra SUMUS; 


froide et sombre: 


O doux parler; 


Ich waiss mir ein 


Ola, o che bon’ eccho; The Dessotf 
Choirs, conducted by Paul Boepple. 
Fantasy 5006, $4.98, or (s)8015. also 
$4.98 
Grischkat Vox D1-380 
Lamy Decca Archive ARC-3076 
Boulanger Decca DL-9629 
SLIKE their recent Dufay record, this 


disc is the result of an earlier concert by 
the Dessotf Choirs—in this case the pro- 
gram is a collection of short pieces from a 
1958 concert. Happily, the parallel to the 
Dufay record ends there. This record ts on 
a much higher level than that unfortunate 
affair 


Sixteenth-century polyphony is 


far more suitable for these singers, even 
though smaller numbers would really be 
This 


either, for collectors 


more desirable. group is no 


stranger to Lassus, 
will recall their recording of two of this 
pro- 
phetae on one side of a Concert Hall record 
CHC-47 
best in the six sacred pieces on the first 
motets Christe, Dei 
Pulvis et 
fine. The 


composer's Lamentationes Hieremiae 
On this disc they are at their 


and the three 


sohol s, 


side, 


Timor et tremor, and 


umbra sumus are especially 
secular pieces do not emerge quite so well. 
Boepple himself, in his annotations, ad- 
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mits that his chorus is after all a little too 
big for them, but he “could not resist 

cluding a few The ‘‘few’’ amounts to 
the ten pieces that make up the second 
side. Here the singing ts spirited but little 
else Regardless of the conductor's in- 
tentions the music comes out in a let’s- 

imp-on-it-again-bovs-and-girls-all 


together-tf-possible stvle; the chorus could 


have taken lessons in sensitivity from itself 


after their sacred performances on the 


obverse. There is another point that this 
record raises: of the program one of the 


sacred pieces and no less than six of the 


secular ones appeared recently on a new 
Vox record (see May, page 614 one of 
these latter appeared a second time on an 
earlier disc for Decca Archive; still an- 


these ten is in 
Decca. In 


performances suffer by 


other of a Boulanger pro- 
all cases the Dessoft 
But 


this is not the prime point, which is that 


gram ol 


comparison 


s so much of this composer's other 
music that lies dusty on the shelves. Why 


in heaven's name must the few record 


trouble of 


that go to the 


companies 


presenting his music duplicate and_ re- 
instead of 


doubly 


territory ? 


duplicate the same material 


making their worth- 


It is 


such comparative and 


energies 
while by exploring virgin 
unfortunate that 


relative considerations must be made, but 


it is necessary Otherwise this new re- 
lease could be taken by itself on its own 
merits. This is, after all, not a really poor 
record: indeed, the Dessoff people are 


entitled to a certain pride in it, and Fan- 
tasv, a relative stranger to serious music, 
will perhaps push this new venture of 
theirs, which would certainly be to every- 
one’s advantage. The jacket is done upat- 


tractively and in good taste Texts and 
translations are given for all pieces, save 
Christe, Dei 


some reason not complete. 


that those of soboles are for 
My copy, by 
the way, came in no protective sleeve 
whatsoever except for the cardboard 
jacket; perhaps this had something to do 
surfaces. The 


J.W.B. 


with the slightly murky 


sound is good 





| Schwarz ’s Ma 
H oe \GAIN we have 


to be exact 
both in 


l 


think 


a little more 


an hour's music (69 minutes, 
spread over four record sides, 
the mono and stereo versions. I 


The Mah- 


isual structure, as 


the fact can be justitied 
ler Fifth has a very un 


follows 


Part I (27°): 1. (Funeral) march Cc 
sharp minor). 2. (Allegro) (A minor 
Part IT (18 3. Scherzo (1) major 


Part II] (25): 4 


5 Rondo-Final 


Adagietto (F 


1) major 


major 


The two movements comprising Part I are 


thematically connected with each other, 


The 


stands alone, and I 


as are those comprising Part Ii 


great pivotal Scherze 


MAHLER: No. 5 in C 


miinor, 


sharp 
Orchestra 


Sym phony 
London Symphony 
Everest 
$9.96, or Ss 


Rudolf Schwarz 
set LPBR-6014, four sides, 
Stereo SODBR-3014, $11.96 

Walter. New York Phil ic Orch. Col. SL-171 
I en, V I West. 2220 


conducted by 






pera Orch 





hler 


By JACK DIETHER 


daresay this is the only symphony in 
existence whose Scherzo is its longest moyve- 


The 


three-sided, 


ment earlier recordings are both 


and Westminster achieves 
exactly the right proportions by allotting 
Part 


the structure for technical considerations, 


a side to each Columbia, ignoring 
attaches the Adagietto to the end of the 
Scherzo and destroys the ettect of one of 
Mahler's finest transitions into the finale. 
Everest restores this, though the pause is 
still too long, but takes a full side for each 
movement of Part I. The break between 
these two movements is quite all right 
it is even wel- 


musically, and emotionally 


come. After the black, funereal despair of 
the opening, few of us who are not super- 
will be immediately 


men ready for the 


challenging chords that initiate the ensuing 
Allegro. 1, at least, usually want to lift the 
needle here and take a breather. 

This pair of movements is really the 


most unusual feature of the work's struc- 
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ture. The second movement is a fully has a brief middle episode marked ‘‘Sud- 


developed Sonata-Allegro, and in Mahler’s — denly faster; passionate, wild” that antici- 


first version the exposition was even pates the coming struggles of the second 
marked off with a repeat sign (now a movement, while that movement in turn, 
double bar line, five bars after cue 9). marked ‘‘Stormily agitated, with greatest 
This of course would ordinarily be the first vehemence™’, has a subordinate section 
movement, and if it were, the symphony that reverts to both the tempo and the 
would actually be eyelic in the Tchaikov- | themes of the funeral march. ‘Thus we get 
skvan sense, since the chorale theme that the same story told from different view- 
tries to end the movement triumphantly, — points, like the episodes in “Citizen Kane” 
but falls back, achieves its purpose at the — or ‘‘Rashomon". (Mahler later expanded 
end of the tinale. What, then, isthe func- — this dramatic device to universal propor- 
tion of the movement that precedes it? | tions in the two parts of his Eighth Sym- 
believe it is nothing less than a slow in- | phony. 

troduction that has grown into a detached \nd just here is where we get an enor- 
entity, asin the splitting of anamoeba. It | mous difference in the performances under 
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consideration. I referred to the ‘“‘ensuing 


but this is only a general char- 


for Mahler does 


he gives no absolute 


Allegro” 
acterization of the music, 
not call it an Allegro; 
tempo instructions at all, only the above- 
Now Scher- 


chen’s much faster tempo gives the ‘A/le- 


quoted suggestive indications 


gro” passages of both movements an al 


most insane frenzy, while his slower parts 
i little slower than Walter's 


both 


ireifanyvthi 


Vhus the internal proportions of 


movements are quite changed. The wild 
episode of movement one lasts 115 seconds 
under Walter, only 
chen \nd the 


both are highly 


77 seconds under Scher 


incredible thing is that 
ellective, though In quite 
[ think I can 
Ernst Lert writes that when he was a little 
bov a 1 to hear MM ihler conduct 


his own music, Mahler’s movements on the 


different ways is explain 
do wa take 


podium reminded him of a frenzied gnome 


“Vet ma ears after,” he adds, “his 
statuesque immobility before the huge 
orchestra, eve whe it exploded nto an 


indescribable turmoil of temperament and 


despair, created just the same uncanny 


en more frightening 


Impressio iV, an ey 
one, because a single impulsive movement 
of his hand or head would have relieved the 


ilmost l bear ible te 


Isior 
eg to Mahler's motions, ol 
ecessarily to the tempo he 


Yet 


those contrasti 


produced I cannot help thinking of 


portraits when [ hear 


these interpretations There is indeed 


somethi weird and frightening in these 


I/legro sections, that grows more exciting 
when they are speeded up, more uncanny 
when they are slowed down Take vou 
choice. .\nd those who vote for Walter on 
these grounds may tind the new production 
under Schwarz even stronger in that very 
quality, especiall l stereo The instru- 


ments seem almost to be individual protag- 


onists in a colossal drama, and the di- 


mensional etfects seem to tsolate them even 
more 1 before 


hurls 


trombones makes a menacing reply there, a 


graphically tha \ trumpet 


t blazing challenge here, a choir of 


pair of timpani sets up a volley from the 


rear. \t the suddenly hushed point in the 


second movement where the funeral tempo 


returns, the cellos intone a solemn, dig- 


nified strain in F minor, but the various 


18 


woodwinds in turn set up a hideous cack- 
ling that seems to surround the solemn 
elegy like so many infernal demons. 

I don’t think I need labor the point 
But 


eulogizing only 


further. those who imagine [I am 
the dimensionalization of 
chaos might consider its opposite as set 


forth in the finale. Here is perfect order 
and abounding joy, and who can doubt 
that a triple fugue in augmented rondo 
form, scored for large orchestra with ut- 
most brilliance and virtuosity, will benefit 
from all the elbow room it can get? Instead 
of exploding in all directions, the ensemble 
now seems as firmly set as the stars in their 
courses, but we are traveling through 
them, instead of gazing at fixed constella- 
is indeed a 


tions as ona posteard sterer 


good companion on this unparalleled 
vovage from utter negativism to its loftiest 
antithesis. With few exceptions the or- 
chestral playing too is steady and reliable. 
Schwarz is a careful moulder of phrase, and 


Walter's, 


which, once set going, seems to rattle along 


s 


I much prefer his Rondo to 


too much 


If the over-all balance were as nearly 


perfect, we would have indeed an ideal 


recording, for Everest is incomparably the 
Such 


sound de- 


freest from distortion at every level 
instrumental 
Yet 
the fact that the Westminster version has 
still best-hbalanced 


Columbia 


sheer beauty of 


lights the heart none of this alters 


orchestral sound. 


rather flat 


the 
is dynamically and 
harsh (quite unlistenable after prolonged 
exposure to Everest ind shows evidence 
of its transfer from 78 r.p.m. dises, not from 
original tapes, wherever sustained accom- 
paniment sounds fail to carry across the 
break. ‘The string basses are heard best on 
Columbia, but on the other hand most of 


West- 


minster'’s percussion is quite the best, with 


the percussion sound is missing. 


Che opening 
sott 


Everest halfway in between 


funeral march, for instance, has a 


military obbligato of timpani, bass drum, 


covered snare drum, and cymbal 


yong, 
struck with the sponge-brush, each with its 
delicate 
the 


infinitely 


a-tat of 


distinctive voice in an 
intiphonal tattoo The rat 
muffled snare is especially eloquent as it 


adds its West- 


minster; it is part of the musical thought, 


individual comment via 
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But on 


and on 


not just an additional color. 


Everest it is virtually absent, 


Columbia wholly so.  Everest’s string 


basses sound relatively far off, and the 
bass line is frequently unclear even when 
purposefully 


doubled by contrabassoon 


and tuba. There is some further bass com- 
pression in the stereo version, and the bass 
drum in particular lacks the body it has in 
the mono. (This bass compression was 
also present on Everest’s Mahler First in 
stereo, and the omission of this fact con- 
stitutes a misprint in my ARG review of 
January, 1959.) 
Scherchen’s 
most controversial, the most contentious 
of the three. Yet 


rendition is certainly the 
his mind is as razor- 
sharp as his engineers’ here, and in his 
whole performance he has only two really 
bad moments: (1) After a beautifully or- 
ganized second movement, he concludes 
tim- 
panum, where the score directs ‘‘pianis- 


with a fortissimo stroke on the A 


simo”’ in keeping with the final ebbing 
away of the musical tone and pulse. The 
instruction ‘gut stimmen!!"’ over this 


pianissimo means that the note (which 






is entirely unaccompanied) must be clearly 
heard; it does not mean “like a crack of 
doom’’. On the other hand he quite misses 
the first 


movement (lower strings pizzicato e sfor- 


the effect of the final note of 
zando), which obviously is in dynamic con- 
trast with the preceding ppp, and where 
Walter's dull thud aptly seems to suggest 
the first clod of earth thrown upon the 
coffin after its vividly depicted lowering 
into the grave. (2) Having favorably com- 
pared Scherchen’s lilting Landler rhythm 
in the Second Symphony with Walter's, 
I must grieve that he conducts the second 
subject of this symphony’s Scherzo as if it 
too were a rather moderate Landler, where- 
as Walter and Schwarz play it as what it 
actually is: a real Viennese waltz, and 
quite gay, though like Ravel's in La Valse 
it later acquires a hectic, obsessional tone 
for dramatic purposes. 

Somehow Scherchen's major lapses are 
always so utterly out of character that he 
seems to have been taken by a perverse 
imp. The string Adagietto movement alone 
more than balances the scale in his favor, 


makes it truly 


for only he 


meditative, 


there’s 


irish 


ferro-sheen 
tape 
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truly imnig (its main section is marked 


* Volto {dagio’! 


Indant 


rather than a mere 
With him it takes 
their 7!.5 Scherchen 


sentimental 
nine minutes, to 
ilso uses a slightly revised orchestration of 


the symphony, but these differences are 


negligible. In summation: just as I pre- 
viously 


Scherchen 


dvised acquiring if possible both 


ind Walter, so I now the more 


strongly advise both Schwarz and Scher- 
chen. This giant cornerstone of Mahler's 
edifice (so movingly analogous to Bruck- 
ner’s Fifth in its great fugal finale, however 
different otherwise) is far too little heard 
and understood. You will hear more of it 
and better in these recordings than you 
halls, and you will 


will in many concert 


have the time it needs for pondering. 





Schlusnus’ Mahler and Strauss songs 


Decca has made no 


LTHOUGH 
domestic pressing of this recording, 


one of the last by thegreat Schlusnus (nor 
is it in 1).G.G.'s English catalogue), con- 
siderable terest has attached to the 
original German ten-inch disc, and it ts 


ow to be seen here in shops featuring im- 
porte records The recorded sound and 
the pressing are exce] tional the cover 
presetts terse annot tiot Wm tour lan- 
guages, but no texts to the songs 


iding was Schlusnus in the two 


Mahler songs 


previously re 





him (Rheinlegendchen and Der 
Lambu ow officially out of print 
that collectors have long wished he had 
done more d the posthumous addition 
of this evele of four, the Songs of a Wan- 
derer 1884) is in every sense a mayor 
event tor perceptive Mahlerites as well 


t 
If, as Leonard 


who “ 


Jernstein puts it, Mahler is 


t COMposel ever writes an unsing- 


ing note’, who indeed can interpret him 


better than the foremost contemporary 


German exponent of bel canto? For a 


imple, take the closing line of this 





cevcle, where the whole substantial world 
dissolves into the dream No one has 
ocalized this more magicall by pure 
tone unaided by at specilically dramatic 
interpretatio Phe whole performance ts 


pertect foil to the o itstandingh 


MAHLER: /ueder cines fahrenden Gesel 
n: R. STRAUSS: //ymnu Vorgen 
Traum durch die Dammerung; Heinrich 
Schlusnus (baritone Hessian Radio 


Orchestra conducted by Winfried Zillig 


Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft 10" 


‘ 


5 (Import 


Fischer-Dieskau 
\RG, September, 1958 


p. 38 These two quite different record- 


dramatic one offered by 


on Angel 35522 


ings are in fact the only two of several 
ivailable which I can heartily recommend; 
that they are both by baritones makes for 
both 


proaches when taken together. As 


some valuable insights into ap- 
the 
\ngel is sadly deficient in bass response, 
however, I). G. G. carries the field unchal- 
London stereo (in the 
Flagstad 


Phe conductor and orchestra, hitherto un- 


lenged except by 


irtistically misguided version 


known to me, are quite satisfactory. 

lhe other side offers a rare opportunity 
to hear some Richard Strauss songs of the 
middle and late nineties in their orchestral 
settings by the composer. Two of them, 
Vorgen and Traum durch die Dimmerung, 
are simply little-heard orchestral variants 
to songs universally popular in their alter- 
nate piano versions, and frequently re- 


corded so by many including Schlusnus 


himself (most recently, again, by Fischer- 
Dieskau 
Mackay 


dated in either garb, but the music is 


Their poetic sentiment out of 


and Bierbaum seems equally 


lovely, and acquires a special opulence 


from Strauss’ orchestral scoring. Morgen 
is often sung with a violin obbligato against 
the piano, and this ts less obtrusive against 
The third and 
teresting offering is from a set of four songs 
33. (1897 


the orchestra most i 


for baritone and orchestra, Op 
which are rarely performed either in the 
original or in their piano transcriptions by 
other hands. I[ believe that only one other 
of the four has ever been recorded ( Pilgers 


Vorvenlied, 


ind that this is the first and only 


a Goethe song done by Reh- 


kempet 
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recording of Dass du mein Auge wecktest,a MENDELSSOHN: Concerto in E minor, 


hymn to Euterpe with words spuriously Op. 64; BRUCH: Concerto No. 1 inG, 
attributed to Schiller. It is a splendidly Op. 26; Yehudi Menuhin (violin) with 
woven discourse centered in D flat major, the Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
with Gurre-like chromatics in its develop- by Efrem Kurtz and Walter Susskind. 
ment and a solemn Brahmsian touch of Capitol EMI G-7148, $4.98. 

tonic minor in its cadential line (‘bis der APFAULTY intonation haunts Menuhin 
Tod sie serreist’). 1 have not seen the throughout this recording, and the sound 
orchestral score, but Schlusnus’ rendition — of his violin has a tendency to be thin, at 
of this cadence is melodically quite at times even edgy. This somewhat negates 
variance with (and [I think preferable to) the decidedly romantic elements of these 
the piano score. (How utterly different in concerti. The one exception is the Adagio 


effect is the resulting tonic minor-major of the Bruch, where Menuhin’s tone as- 
alternation from the identical device as | sumes more subtle shading, and Susskind, 
used for the Jochanaan motif in ““Salome""! who is consistently more sympathetic 
Schlusnus makes a bad slip at the words — than is Kurtz in the Mendelssohn, pro- 
‘sarter Kindlichkeit voll’, changing his vides a warmly sustained background. 


mind in midstream, and Herr Zillig should \lmost every high note from Menuhin’'s 
certainly have tapped his baton at this — fiddle is disturbingly sharp, adding to the 
point and begun again. The seemingly ef- — stridency of sound. On the plus side, he 
fortless assurance characteristic of Schlus- | makes skilled and effective use of porta- 
nus should not be so heedlessly impaired. mento.  Capitol’s sound is excellent. 
\gain, sound is superb. J.D. D.HM. 
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MOZART: Seventeen Church 
and 


organ), Gabriel Fernandez, Fran- 


Sonatas for 
Organ Orchestra; Christiane de 
Lisle 
cis Oguse (violino), Jean Deferrieux 
with the Instrumental Ensemble 


Sintonta Witold 


cello 
conducted by Jean 
Westminster XWN-18804, $4.98 
ANONE of the participants seems parti- 
cularly enthusiastic about this music, and 
Mozart. 
\lso called ‘‘Epistle’’ Sonatas, these short 


with reason, for this is minor 
examples of Gebrauchsmusik were meant 
only to fillin between the Gloria aud Credo 


of the Mass, 


laxation to priest and worshippers. 


giving a few moments of re- 
lo be 
sure, there are sudden and wonderful 
flashes of genius in this music, which are all 
the more conspicuous because of their 
The Sonata No. 14 in C, K.278, 


for example, with its use of cement-like 


rarity 
bass organ tones, is thrilling. One could 
wish that these performances were more 


polished, but they suffice. Westminster's 


recording is good D.H.M. 
. 

MOZART: Symphonies—No. 18 in F, 
K. 130; No. 19 inE flat, K. 132; No. 20 
in D, K. 133; No. 21 in A, K. 134; No. 
22 in C, K. 162: No. 23 in D, K. 181; 


Vo. 24 in B flat, K. 182 


Symphony 


Philharmonic- 


Orchestra of London con- 


West- 
and 18782, 


ducted by Erich Leinsdorf. 

minster XWN-18756 (21. 24 

18 20), $4.98 each 
AMOZART'S 


writing had not yet reached its full bloom 


facility in instrumental 
when he wrote these symphonies, nor had 
he vet begun to scale the dizzy heights of 
\nd yet 
products of his 


sublimity throughout these 


sixteenth to eighteenth 
years are scattered such jewels of inspira- 
tion that to hear them is disarming and to 
forget them impossible. I refer specifically 
to the minuets of both Nos. 18 and 19, the 
ingenious woodwind patterns in the second 
movement of No. 20, the infectious 
andantes of Nos. 21 and 22, and No. 23 in 
its entirety, written in Italian Overture 
style. In this latter work, the scoring 
in ad- 


dition to the usual strings, two flutes, and 


(for two oboes and two trumpets 
horns) reveals a decided step forward in 
ingenuity of instrumentation. That our 


acquaintance with these scores is meager, 


$2 


to say the least, can largely be laid to the 
fact that if one wishes to hear them he 
must attend the more enterprising concerts 
of chamber ensembles rather than those of 
established symphonic organizations where 
they belong. Mozart's works were custo- 
marily played by small ensembles in his 
time only because these were, for the most 
part, all that were available, but in his 
letters he gives a vivid description of how 
the larger orchestra at Mannheim de- 
The 
present polished and well-disciplined per- 


lighted him in works such as these. 


formances should do much to enhance the 


general appeal of these symphonies. 
lempi are spirited and animated, rhythms 
and counterpoint meticulously executed, 
and the thematic matter is accorded deli- 
cate dynamic contrast and phrasing. | 
have but one slight reservation, and that is 
the 76 to the dotted quarter (approxi- 
mately) tempo at which Leindsorf takes 
the final movement of No. 24 despite the 
fact that it is written allegro and the meter 
indicated is 3/8. None the less, all con- 
cerned here have performed an outstand- 
ing service. The reproductions tend to be 


on the dry, close-in side, particularly 


where the strings are concerned. A.K. 
s 
MOZART: Symphony No. 36 in C, K. 425 
“Lins’’); Symphony No. 29 in A, K. 
201; Columbia 
conducted by Bruno Walter. 
ML-5375, $4.98. 


AAS far as Mozart pairings go, I can't 


Symphony Orchestra 


Columbia 


think of two symphonies which would add 
up to a more satisfying disc than the 
“Linz” and No. 29. 


expressive, yet quite different, and both 


Both are wonderfully 


call for qualities in performance which 
Walter and the Columbia Symphony have 
mastered. The clean, sturdy articulation 
which the strings achieve in the opening 
Andante of No. 29, a movement which sets 
out with such pronounced strength of 
purpose, serves just as well to etch the 
exposed string passages of the “Linz” 
Adagio with fine delicacy. And the tender- 
ness of the No. 29 Andante is only indica- 
tive of Walter’s general warmth of at- 
titude. He maintainsan unfailing vitality 
without any of the brittleness which so 


often marks Mozart performances, and his 
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fluid, flexible phrasing and dynamics are a 

joy to hear. This “Linz” performance, by 

the way, isthe same one which occupies the 

fourth side of SL-224. S.F. 
* 

RAVEL: Piano Concerto inG; SHOSTA- 
KOVICH: Piano Concerto No. 2, Op. 
101; Leonard Bernstein (piano), and 
conducting the New York Philharmonic 
Shostakovich) and Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Ravel). Columbia 
ML-5337, $4.98. 

ABERNSTEIN. is. still) wthout peer 

among performers of Ravel's racy G 

major Concerto, over which the ghost ol 

Gershwin hangs heavy. His account re- 

mains as grippingly intense and virile as 

ever. Modern engineering has captured 
the spine-tingling jazz effects in the brass 
and woodwinds with tremendous effect. 

Only in the middle movement do I find 

his performance of the forties on RCA 

Camden (now deleted) slightly more ten- 

der and penetrating. The swashbuckling 

Second Concerto of Shostakovich, which 

Bernstein introduced to the West at Phil- 

harmonic concerts in January of 1958, is 

more apt to evoke howls of laughter than 
seriousness on the part of American 
listeners. Plainly recognizable in the first 
movement are three themes highly re- 
miniscent of The Stars and Stripes Forever, 
What'll We Do With the Drunken Sailor?, 
and His Name Is Mr. Snow (from Rodgers 
and Hammerstein's “‘Carousel’’). If the 
work was meant as a spoof, it is highly 
successful. If it purports to be the product 
of serious invention, I can only say ‘‘myet, 
pardner”’. Bernstein’s performance is all 
one could ask. Gorgeous sound. —A.K. 


RAVEL: Ma Mere L’ Oye; Rapsodie 
espagnole; Pavane for a Dead Princess; 
Alborada del gracioso. Cento Soli Or- 
chestra of Paris conducted by Atualfo 


Argenta. Omega OML-1032, $4.98. 
Ma Meére L'Ove) 


Giulini, Phil. Orch. Angel 35462 
Munch, Boston Sym. Orch. .RCA Victor LM-2292 
Paray, Detroit Sym Mercury MG-50145 


Rapsodie es pagnole) 


Munch, Boston Sym. Orch. .RCA Victor LM-1984 
ATHERE are many versions of Ma Mére 
L’Oye, but I guarantee that there are none 
like this. Limpid and dream-like in im- 
pressionistic definition, Argenta’s pains- 
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takingly delicate and subtle use of nuance 
and the ‘‘colors” of various tonalities can 
perhaps be best compared to the exacting 
art to be found in a Seurat painting. The 
effect is hypnotic. Unfortunately, the 
other performances are not nearly of the 
same cherishable imaginativeness. Down- 
right offensive to me is the horn solo which 
states the opening theme in the Pavane, re- 
sembling nothing so much in sound and 
phrasing as a jazz saxophone. The re- 
mainder can only be called superficial, 
capturing little of the music’s inherent 
tenderness and nobility. In many portions 
of the Rapsodie Argenta has adopted the 
more animated tempi that helped make 
Munch's two recorded readings so elec- 
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. . progress typified by the new SM-1 Rotating 
Magnet Compatible Stereo/Monophonic cartridge. 
The FAIRCHILD SM-1 will complement any home music 
system. Rugged enough to stand the abuse of any 
record changer, yet, will enhance the performance of 
the finest professional arms and turntables. 
In this cartridge, the highly skilled FAIRCHILD engi- 
neers have achieved practically all the objectives of 
good stereo cartridge design — high output, high 
vertical and lateral compliance, uniform frequency 
response... 
Comparison of the specifications will convince you 
that, for stereo cartridges, all you need say is 
FAIRCHILD 


FAIRCHILD RECORDING EQUIPMENT CORP. A 
10-40 45th Ave. Long Island City 1, W.Y., Dept. ARG iE 











trifving, but the entirety here lacks the ex- 
citement and spontaneity of the latter's 
interpretations. The A/borada also needs a 
pep pill. In short, this record is recom- 
mended to those with a special affection 
for Ma Mere L’Oye 
good, but my copy had a lot of tape hiss 


\.K 


The engineering is 


- 

SCHUMANN: Piano Concerio in A minor, 
Op. 54; Artur Rubinstein (piano); the 
RCA Victor Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Josef Krips RCA Victor 
LM-2256, $4.98, or SStereo LSC-2256, 
$5.98 

SCHUMANN: Piano Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 54; Fantasiestticke, Op. 12; Sviato- 
slav Richter State Radio Or- 

S. S. R. conducted by 
Monitor MC-2026, 


piano 

chestra of the | 

\lexander Gauk 
$4.98 

(Concerto 

Lipatti, Von Karajan Columbia ML-4525 

ATWO more diametrically opposite ap- 

proaches to the same work would be dit- 

ficult to find 

fully 


farther 


Rubinstein, whose beauti- 


phrased effort penetrates much 


under the surface than did his 


earlier, now withdrawn account (with 


Steinberg), sees the work ina reflective and 
Ivric vein while containing it to a smaller 
dynamic scale. Richter’s is a far broader, 


more animated interpretation, with 
stronger metric and rhythmic motivation 
rhe extremes of range from pianissimo to 
Neither 
without fault 


habit of beveling rhythmic, metric 


fortissimo are really utilized. 
presentation, however, is 
Krips’ 
and dynamic edges leaves this reading 
without the requisite bite and spontaneity. 
Richter’s far more stimulating fire and pro- 
pulsion is attained at the expense of articul- 
ative clarity in some portions of the final 
movement. Dated as it is in sound, the 
Lipatti-Karajan performance is still the 
one to be reckoned with, and _ preferred. 
Monitor has wisely chosen to utilize the 
considerable space remaining with six of 
the eight (Grillen and Fabel are omitted) 
stticke, Op Pz. More 


would placed the 


Fantasic candid 


labeling have word 


“excerpts” in parentheses in the album 
titles and on the cover rather than obscure- 
lv in the liner notes. But excerpts or no, 


Richter’s grasp of this style is brilliant, and 


54 


superior to any now in the catalogue. A 


clangy and shallow piano tone afflicts 


both sides of the Monitor disc. The ex- 
cellent RCA Victor sonics had a strange 
way of fading now and then on my review 
copy ALK. 
° 
THUILLE: Sextet in B flat, Op. 6; Jesus 
Maria Sanroma (piano), Boston Wood- 
wind Quintet; DVORAK: Serenade in 
D minor, Op. 44; Boston Woodwind 
Samuel Mayes (cello); 
Georges Moleux (bass); conducted by 
Boston B-410, $4.98. 
ATHE orchestral palette, with its purples, 


Ensemble; 
Eric Simon. 


scarlets, and oranges, rather than the more 


refined translucencies of large chamber 


music, is the magnet here. It is rare to 


have the opportunity to hear Dvorak’s 


work for paired oboes, clarinets, and 


bassoons; triple horns; and single double 
and double bass. Rare 


bassoon, cello, 


only in the concert hall, however. This is 
the third version on records and is the best, 
despite an overvigorous tempo in a few 
The Ludwig Thuille 
(1861-1907) is worth listening to, but more 


places. work by 
for the healthy imagination of the players 
than for the composer's originality. To 
invoke the Shakespearean paraphrase: he 
is not a dreamer, but let him pass and be 


A.C. 


heard. 
. 


VILLA-LOBOS: Fantasia Concertante for 
Orchestra of Violoncellos; J. S. BACH: 
from ‘‘Well-Tem- 


transcribed for an or- 


Preludes and Fugues 
pered Clavier” 
chestra of violoncellos by Villa-Lobos; The 
Violoncello Society conducted by Heitor 
Villa-Lobos. Everest LPBR-6024, $4. 
98, or Stereo SDBR-3024, $5.98. 
SABOUT a year ago a recording by a 
quartet of cellos awoke this reviewer to the 
fact that a small ensemble of the instru- 
But the 
law of diminishing returns begins to set in 


ments could do wonderful things. 


somewhere along the line, and an orchestra 
of thirty-two cellos labors under hardships 
which wreak some discomfort on the 
to consider the 
far-fetched. It 


would not be fair to The Violoncello Society 


listener and tempt him 


whole endeavor pretty 
or to Villa-Lobos, however, to pass off this 


record as a gimmick, in spite of the whin- 
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ing intonation in some of the high passages 
ind the occasionally ragged ensemble 
work. These shortcomings, it seems to 
me, arein the nature of things and should 
be accepted with a minimum of grumbling. 
What remains is the remarkable Fantasia, 
full of a surprising variety of timbres, some 
vigorous musical material, and some 
weird and amusing effects in sound. So 
great is the difference in tone quality be- 
tween the top and the bottom of the cello’s 
range, and so well does Villa-Lobos capita- 
lize on this, that the continuing sound, for 
forty-odd minutes, of thirty-two cellos 
remains colorful and interesting. The 
Bach transcriptions, however, seem tedious 
and unsuited to this group. The trans- 
parent texture lays bare all the drawbacks 
of a cello orchestra, and the high scoring in 
the Fugue No. 1, Book 1, hits the instru- 
ment at its weakest spot. Full stereo 
sound, bright and clear. S.F. 
a 
WAGNER: “Der fliegende Holliéinder” 
Chorus of the Sailors; Spinning Chorus; 
Chorus of Norwegian Sailors; ‘‘Tann- 
haduser’’—Chorus of |Noblemen and 
Women; Chorus of Pilgrims; ‘Lohen- 
grin’’—Chorus of Men; Chorus of 
Nobles and Soldiers; Bridal Chorus; 
** Meistersinger’’—Wach' auf; Final 
Chorus ; “Gétterdimmerung’’—Hagan and 
the Vassals; ‘‘ Parsifal’’—Entrance of the 
Knights of the Grail; Bayreuth Festival 
Chorus and Orchestra, conducted by 
Wilhelm Pitz. Decca/Deutsche Gram- 
mophon Stereo DGS-712000, $5.98. 
SIT may be that the properties of the 
Bayreuth Festspielhaus account for the 
mellow quality of the recorded sound in 
these choruses. Not so powerful as some, 
this recording is nevertheless gratefully 
free from any suggestion of harshness. 
Che dynamic range, even so, is impressive. 
The all but inaudible pianissimo with 
which the ‘“Tannhduser” pilgrims begin 
their chorus in matched on the other end 
by a real climax. The ‘Lohengrin” 
“Swan” chorus and the ‘‘Gétterdémmerung” 
scene of the vassals are striking in their 
stage atmosphere, with action practically 
visible. Not so long ago this kind of 
recording was not only impossible—it was 


unthinkable. P.L.M. 
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complete honesty and accuracy in sound re- 
creation. At responsible high fidelity con- 
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A discography of Oriental music 


CHINA 
Chinese Classical Music. Played by Prof. Wei Chung Loh. 12” LP Lyrichord 72 
“ ‘ es a or “ “ << 10” LP Lyrichord 27 
1-10’, 78 r.p.m. Musicraft 


(“Music and Songs of 


Asia, China & India”! 12’’, LP Side 1, Allegro Royale 1510 


History of Music in Sound, Vol. I 2-12’, LP, Side | RCA Victor LM-6057 
Music of the Orient. Edited by E. M. von Hornbostel. 12-10”, 78 r.p.m. Decca & 

Parlophone, Sides 5, 6, 7; also 2-12’, LP, Decca DX-107 
Chinese Instrumental Music. 10”, 78 r.p.m. Side l. Victor 24549 
Chinese Classic Instrumental Music. 10” LP Folkways FW-6812 
Folk Songs and Dances of China. 10” LP Folkways FW-6802 


Chinese Songs. Sung by Yi-Kwei Sze, bass, & Nancy Lee Sze, piano. 10’ LP Concert 


Hall CHC-48 
Chinese Opera. Peking Opera. 12” LP Angel 35229/L 


Vol eramined: 


China in Song and Dance. 12” LP Bruno 50062 
Derriere la Grande Muraille. 10” LP Chant du Monde LDM-8201 
Chants, Danses: Chine Centrale, Fou Kien. 7’ LP Chant du Monde LDY-4040 


Chants, Danses Minorites Mongolie, Sin-Kiang. 7” LP Chant du Monde LDY-4039 
Chants et Danses, ensembles Checheng-Y un (& Korea). 10’ LP Supraphon LPM-188 


KOREA 
Korea, Folk and Classical Music. 12” LP Folkways FE4-424 
Japan, the Ryukyus, Formosa & Korea. (Collected and Edited by Genjiro Masu) 
Columbia World Library of Folk & Primitive Music, Vol. 11] 12” LP Columbia 


SL-214 
Vol eramined: 
Korea—Songs. Han Pyung Sook & Jea Kyung Whang. 12” Stereo Request 5-8031 


Chansons, ensemble national (& China) 12” LP Supraphon LPM-188 
JAPAN 

History of Japanese Music. Edited by T: aki —— Iba. (Booklet and labels in Japanese ) 

2 LP, Nippon Columbia BL-5004-5005 


Japan, the Ryukyus, Formosa & Korea. t ‘ollected and Edited by Genjiro Masu) 
Columbia World Library of Folk & Primitive Music, Vol. 11] 12” LP Columbia 
SL-214 

Gagaku—Taikeiraku. Music Department of Imperial Household. 
(Notes in English & Japanese.) 10’ LP Nippon Columbia BL-29 
Gagaku—Etenraku, Nasori, Somakusha, Ke nki-Kodatsu. Music De ‘partment of 

Imperial Household. (Notes in English & Japanese. ) 

10” LP Nippon Columbia BL-50 
Gagaku—Ranryo-o, Genjoraku. Music Department of Imperial Household. (Notes in 


English & Japanese. ) 10” LP Nippon Columbia CL-16 
Gagaku—Entenraku (Hyojo), Bairo, Chogeshi. Music Department of Imperial House- 

hold. (Notes in English & Japanese. ) 10” LP Nippon Columbia CL-34 
Azuma Kabuki Musicians. 12”. LP Columbia ML-4925 
Japanese Buddhist Ritual. 12” LP Folkways FE-4449 
Folk Music of Japan. 12” LP Folkways FE-4429 
Folk Music of Amami Islands. 12”. LP Folkways FE-4448 
Japanese Koto. Played by Shinichi Yuize. 12” LP Cook 1132 
Japanese Classical Music, the Koto. 12” LP Music Library MLR-7035 


Music of the Orient. Edited by E. M. von Hornbostel. 12-10’, 78 r.p.m. Decca & 
Parlophone: Sides 1 to 4; also 2-12’, LP, Decca DX-107 


History of Music in Sound, Vol. 1. 2-12”", LP, RCA Victor LM-6057 

Not eramined: 

Musique du Japon Imperial. 10” LP Boite a Musique LD-054 

Koto—Songs with Koto. 10”. LP RCA |England] F-130.032 

Gagaku—Kocho, Seigaiha, Shundeika, Hassen. 10’ LP Nippon Columbia CL-62 

Gagaku—Selections issued by Court Music Lover’s Society of Imperial Household 
Agency, Court Music Division. King LP LKB-1001 
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(Continued from page 11) 
guitar), the 7-string ch’in (a fretted long 
zither like the Japanese koto or wahon), the 
hsiao (Phoenix flute of bamboo) and the 
li-tze (horizontal flute). The selections, 
the date and origin of which are not given, 
have such engaging titles as “Flying 
Flowers Falling Upon Emerald-Green 
Grass”, and are irresistible, and the re- 
cording is adequate. Good examples of 
chamber music are to be found in the 
“History of Music in Sound”, with three 
melodies from the Sung, Yuan and Ming 


represented on records; the Concert Hall 
disc presents a westernized version with 
piano accompaniment of songs sung in 
Occidental fashion by Yi-Kwei Sze—who 
will be recalled for his singing in Munch's 
recording of the Berlioz ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet” Symphony. Folkways FW-6802 
gives modern versions of folk songs sung 
to the accompaniment of native orchestras. 
Orchestral Music. The continuity of 
Chinese orchestral music—the festival and 
dance music that flourished to a remark- 
able degree in the T’ang and later times 


Dynasties arranged for the jeng (a kind of | has been broken and is known best by 


zither), as well as part of an ancient 7- — similar music in Korea, Japan, and Indo- 
string ch’in composition printed in the nesia. Revivals of the ancient music and 
fifteenth century. A black label Victor orchestras have been frequent in modern 
record issued sometime in the 1920s con- China and can be heard in several re- 
tains a pi-pa solo by Wei Chung Lohanda _ cordings, as those of the Chinese Cultural 
ch'in solo with banjo, together with a Theatre Group on Folkways FW-6812, an 


Chinese orchestral selection. On the example entitled ‘Poet Rides on Horse- 
\ngel opera disc is to be heard a so-ma back Through the Night’ in LM-6057, 
(Chinese oboe) solo in music describing the — two selections on the Angel Opera disc and 
song of birds in the forest, anda song from on Folkways FW-6802. 

Hunan played on the jeng and ehr-hu. Temple Music. ‘The religious music of 
Chinese folk and art songs are poorly China of the Confucian and Taoist rituals 
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To be published in Japan in early September 


and in the United States in early November: 


JAPANESE MUSIC AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS by William P. Malm 


The first complete survey in English of tra- 
ditional Japanese music. Includes historical 
outline, explanation of the general struc- 
ture of Japanese music, and useful hints on 
purchasing instruments, records, books. 714 
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\t press time three labels were pre- 
paring releases that would have been 
discussed in the accompanying article 
if they had been available: 

“Tradi- 
FE-4356). 
program 


has one entitled 
Music of 


Lyrichord is bringing out a 


Folkways 
tional Japan” 
LL-82) by the pi-pa and ch’in virtuoso 
Lui Tsun-Yuen, 


scheduled to 


who is incidentally 


the Carnegie 


Recital Hall on the 21st of this month. 


play at 


Decca has taped a cross-section of the 
gagaku repertory of the Japanese Im- 
perial Household Musicians, who re- 
cently toured America; it will be issued 
in December or January 

For those interested in studving one 
languages 


or another of the Oriental 


via records, mention should be made of 


the Institute courses 
$70 for 


Quite 


Linguaphone 
They are expensive, however 
Chinese and $45 for Japanese 
unforgivably, moreover, the discs are 
78s! 


Decidedly more economical is 


Dover's “Listen and Learn” series, 


which is just now getting around to the 
Far The ay & Aa 


Japanese course, consisting of 


Eastern tongues 
three 
12”. LPs and an instruction manual, is 
$5.95) and will 


We shall be 
Ed. 


priced incredibly low 
be available in November 
reviewing it in due course 
at all on records. 


is not knowa 


There is 


but one excerpt of Buddhist chant on Folk- 


wavs FW-6812. 
Theater Musi 


Chinese opera, promoted 


by the emperor Ming Huang (713-756 
\.D.), is a peculiar form of music-drama, 
a combination of spoken theater, opera, 


& 





ca 


and vaudeville. As anart form it ranks no 


} 


higher than the average be! canto Italian 
opera and it is unfortunate that Chinese 
music is so often misjudged by this theater 
music, which is usually raucous and blat- 
ant. The earliest example on records is an 
“History of 


composed by We Lang Fu 


excerpt from “ P’i-p’a-chi”’ 


Lute Playing” 


around 1530 and found in Von Horn- 
bostel’s “‘Music of the Orient’’ album. 
From the Ming Dynasty (seventeenth 


century) is an from “‘The Lotus 
Pavilion” in An eighteenth- 
1771 “The White Ser- 


pent’, which runs to 34 acts in the modern 


excerpt 
LM-6057. 
century opera, 
version, is represented on records by two 
morceaux, part of the 9th act on the Angel 
Opera disc, and the opening of the 25th act 
on LM-6057. 


nineteenth-century operas are available in 


Selections from several 


recorded form. In Von Hornbostel’s 
pioneer anthology are represented ‘7’so 
Fang Tsao” and *‘ Nan-tien-men"’, in LM- 
6057 are “Lady Precious Stream’, “‘Be- 


Son”, and 


heading a “Thatched Bridge 
Pass”, and on the Angel record are parts of 
‘Farewell to the Favorite’ and ‘‘The Three 
NCOUr gE "ae 

Korea. The ethnic and cultural con 
nection between Korea and China has been 
close with the tradition of Chinese classical 
music of T'ang and Sung dynasties sur- 
Viving in Korea rather than in China. The 
Court to be heard in 
three remarkable compositions dating from 


Korean orchestra 


the era of King Setjo in the fifteenth 
century A.D. on Folkways FE-4424 is pro- 
bably a close approximation to the ancient 
On 


same record is Kei yon, or an example of 


Chinese ceremonial orchestra. the 


Buddhist religious music played by Court 


n one of the 400 works in the repertoire of the Peking Opera Company (Photo by Sabine Weiss) 


‘i 
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instruments, and a Requiem for Ancestors’ 


Shrine, also from the tifteenth century, 
sung by a monk accompanied by the Court 
orchestra. Chamber music is represented 
on the Folkways disc by Man Pa Sik, a 
centuries-old tune play ed on the horizontal 
bamboo flute, and five examples of folk 
music are to be found in Side I. In the 
Columbia album are six specimens of 
Korean folk songs sung by a man or woman 
accompanied by combinations of zither, 
flutes, drum, harp, and xylophone. 

Not yet received at the time of writing, 
unfortunately, is the record of Korean 
songs on the Request label; it may be of 
interest to note that this is the first re- 
cording of Oriental music to be issued in 
the splendid new stereophonic medium. 

Japan. Japanese music prior to the 
fifth century A.D. seems mainly to have 
been vocal music accompanied by such 
instruments as the koto and flute, both of 
which are indigenous to Japan. This 
ancient native music has come down to us 
in the kangura dance ritual of the Shinto 
temple, two examples of which are pre- 
served on Folkways FE-4429. The Bitchu 
Kangura, in the ancient tradition, was 
composed as recently as the early nine- 
teenth century, and is wonderful to hear 
is recorded by a bamboo flute and drums. 
Some of the original music of this type is 
the Bayashi Kangura from Suimon village 
ina performance sung by a chorus of young 
boys accompanied by flute, drums, and 

urigane (tambourine). 

Buddhism entered Japan from Korea, 
together with the ceremonial music of 
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Left, the “Batto’’, a classic dance given on ceremonial 
occasions at Itsukushima Shrine on Miyajima, near 
Hiroshima (another view from this island may be seen 
on page 4) right, two Japanese girls playing the 
koto (Both photos courtesy of Japan Tourist Association) 


China, in the early vears of the sixth 
century. Inthe next century Japan was in 
direct contact with the brilliant China of 
the T'ang Dynasty. Japanese students in 
China brought home elements of Chinese 
culture, including musical practice, in- 
struments, and melodies. 

Orchestral Music. Most important for 
Japan was the importation from the 
seventh to the tenth centuries A.D. of the 
dance music of India, which, together with 
elements from China, Korea, Manchuria, 
Persia, Thailand, and Japan itself, became 
known as gagaku, the elegant classical 
music of the Court. It is this wonderful 
heritage of the ancient music of Asia, 
preserved with little change to the present, 
that we know in the gagaku of recent 
American performance and in recordings. 
Instruments of gagaku consist of aero- 
phones as the hichiriki (piccolo), fue (hori- 
zontal flute) and sho (mouth organ), 
chordophones as the biwa (short lute) and 
koto (zither), and membranophones and 
idiophones as the faiko (large drum), 
kakko (small drum), and the shoko (bronze 
gong). At the present date in order to 
familiarize ourselves with the sound* of 
gagaku, it is necessary to import records 
from Japan, but there is one sample of this 
music to be heard in the “History of 
Music in Sound”. Other Japanese music 
for small orchestra has been recorded in 


*Gagaku scores transcribed into Western notation by 
Sukehiro Shiba, Ex-Director of the Music Depart 
ment of the Imperial Household, are available on 
order through Charles E. Tuttle of Rutland, Ver 
mont. Vol. 1, Kangen Sufu, and Vol. 2, Saibara 
cost $6.30 each and require 2 months for delivery. 
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brilliant Kabuki 


lhe record embraces an instru- 


fidelity by the Azuma 
musicians. 
mental version of Naga-uta (‘‘long-song’’) 
music, which is a type of dramatic art song 
created around 1700 from the Noh plays, 
together with other arrangements from the 
older classics and modern music in tradi- 
tional stvle. In the Masu anthology on 
Columbia is an interesting piece, Matsuri 
Hayashi, played by a small amateur or- 
Tokyo. 


chestra in 


\ very important anthology, “History of 
Japanese Music’, containing 20 examples 


of music of many types, is available on 
importation from Japan. This set is pro- 
bably an old Columbia 78 


r.p.m. album of the same title listed in the 


identical with 
tirst (1936) edition of the ‘“Gramophone 
Shop Encyclopedia’, but since inquiries 
failed to locate the Columbia set i 


1 any 
library my theory of the identity of the 
Japanese and American albums is not yet 
verified or disproved. This Iba anthology 


contains such things as an example of 


gagaku; the national anthem, Kimigayo; 
ancient popular music, Sheki-da; Buddhist 
ritual; and a number of different types of 
songs and instrumental solos. 

Music. 
ment of Japan is the koto, a zither similar 
to, influenced by, but not derived from, the 
Chinese ch’in. 


Chamber he national instru- 


For the koto as solo instru- 
ment or with voice exists a rich literature 
of refined music in variation form of which 
a number of good examples are available 
\ koto Shinichi 


Yuize, has made a brilliant record on the 


on records virtuoso, 
Cook label and is represented on this in- 
strument 
Sound” 


Plovers 


in the ‘History of Music in 
Listen to Chi Dori (Song of Sea 
, included in both of these collec- 
tions as well as on the Music Library disc, 
and be reminded that 


great songs, as 


Anakreons Grab and Traum durch die 
Dammerung, are by no means confined to 
the West. Besides Chi Dori, the Music 
Library record has classic and modern 
compositions for one or two kotos and/or 
Yasuko Nakashima, 
Utaskito Nakashima, and Sachio Tanaka. 

Art and Folk Songs The ‘‘Music of the 


Orient” contains a 


voice performed by 


album naga-uta, 


“Urashima,”’ for voice accompanied by 
samisen (guitar), flute and drum, a ha-uta 
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“Short song’’). ‘‘Umenimo haru” for voice 


with 2 samisens and shakuhachi (long- 
flute), and a folk song ‘*Matsumae-QOi- 
wake” (Matsumae—a town in Hokkaido 


province; oiwake Other folk 
songs are to be found in the “Folk Music 


of Japan” 


folk song). 


album which includes, among 
many good things, a love-song from Sado 
sung by a geisha girl with samisen ac- 
companiment; a stone cutter’s song; a 
spinning song; a mortar-grinding song; 
excerpts from “Shiraishi Odori,’’ bon (the 
Buddhist like our 


Hallowe'en) music from a Shiraishi village. 


festival of the dead, 
Another bon song, “Sado O-Kesa”’, is given 
in the Masu Columbia anthology; and 


worthy of mention in this set is the 


“Kuroda-Bushi,”” derived from the Court 
music of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
a beautiful song which was popular with 
the samurai warriors. 

Theater Music. The Noh play is similar 
to the lyric drama of the Chinese theater 
and was developed from gagaku in the 
fourteenth A.D. by Buddhist 
monks who needed a medium of entertain- 


century 


ment and instruction for the feudal no- 
bility. Perhaps the worst gap in the re- 
corded repertoire of Japanese music is the 
absence of any music from the Noh plays. 
There is, however, in the ‘Music of the 
Orient” album an excerpt from the Shinnai 
type drama, ‘‘The Prize-Fighter”’, from 
which we are given the opening prelude 
on two samisens and a vocal recitative. 

Temple Music. 
the Shinto 
mentioned. 


The kangura music of 


church has already been 


Folkways has published a 


valuable record of ‘‘Japanese Buddhist 


Ritual’’ which provides a chant (nine- 
teenth century) from the pre-Buddhist 
Shinto religion of the Tenri-kyo sect. The 


greater part of this disc is devoted to 
Buddhist ritual of the Tendai sect from 
the ancient (fourteenth century) Nomanji 
Temple at Kawasaki. Morning prayers 
are recited by the priest who, at frequent 
intervals, strikes a wooden drum (moku- 
gyo) and occasionally a large gong (kin). 
A chant recited by a Buddhist nun ac- 
companied by a chorus of women in 
honor of a dead relative and a Hymn of 
Mount 


on this record. 


Hiei are other notable selections 
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O MATTER how often I may come 
N across the following paragraph, 
it never fails to surprise me: 

“The quality of Victor records has been 
steadily advancing since the very begin- 
ning of electrical recording, and within the 
past few months has made enormous 
strides. Developments in the laboratory 
indicate that, while there is, scientifically 
speaking, no room for further radical de- 
velopment in recording, there will be a 
steady although gradually diminishing im- 
provement in the art as it approaches the 
limits of perfection. Continuous improve- 
ment in fidelity, sonority, and surface- 
quality can even now be noted almost from 
month to month, and Victor records have 
reached such a point in development as 
to make it reasonable to assume that it 
will never be necessary to remake records 
dating from 1931 onward, because of any 
possible future progress in recording.” 

The above is taken, verbatim, from the 
preface of the 1931 Victor catalogue. It 
is followed directly by this: 

“Long playing records were first pre- 
sented by Victor not as a completed 
achievement, but, more accurately, as an 
experiment in public reaction. That re- 
action was so definite that the work of 
developing this interesting type of record 
has been intensively developed and now 
the long-playing record takes its place in 
the Victor General Catalogue. A policy 
of recording all major works on both stand- 
ard and 33 1/3 rpm records has been 
adopted. The playing time has been fixed 
at such a length that no sacrifice of musical 
quality. . .inevitable if the grooves are 
carried too near the center of the record. . . 
need be made. The musical quality of the 
long playing record has been brought to a 
point not only comparable, but absolutely 
equal to that of the standard record. 
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A column for collectors 


By STEVEN SMOLIAN 


Standard and long-playing records are now 
made simultaneously, and are identical in 
every musical detail, except duration and 
volume. The latter quality is compensated 
fully and without the slightest alteration in 
musical character, by the modern electrical 
RCA Victor phonograph, which has a 
power of amplification without distortion 
far beyond any reasonable need.”’ 

This machine was called, incidentally, 
the “High Fidelity Electrola.”’ 

Things haven't changed much, have 
they? 

Apparently Victor misjudged the public 
reaction, as no mention of these early LPs 
is made in the 1936 catalogue. Contrary 
to claim, the technical problems were a 
long way from being solved, and_ this 
“gradually diminishing improvement” had 
to wait until 1948 to find commercial 


When you can’t find some remem- 
bered review from a back issue of 
The American Record Guide, consult 


The Index of Record Reviews 
Compiled by Kurtz Myers 


in the quarterly journal 
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realization. LPs really “arrived” that year. 

These early discs were, for the most part, 
dubbed from the 78s and were played with 
Made of 
fairly 


needle an early 


still 


played on modern 


the standard 


plastic, they sound well if 
1959) equipment, pro- 
vided the copies were not 


The 


with black type, and feature the legend 


ruined through 
previous playing labels are silver 
“Program Transcription” with the device 
of the hour glass in addition to the inevit- 
able “dog” The catalogue included, in 
addition to the usual classical and pops, a 
series entitled “Sacred Music for Funeral 
Parlors” 

Unfortunately, the depression had a 
rather negative effect on sales, due not only 
to the high price of the records, but also to 
the comparatively low recording level, 
which consequently required the purchase 
of an electrical amplifier and still promised 
rather uncertain sound. 

It is nearly twelve years since LPs have 
become the standard speed and, although 
the companies now feel it 7s necessary to 
remake records, especially since the advent 
of what will also be the last word in tech- 
nical advances—stereo—perhaps this may 
be the time to call attention toa number of 
performances which date from the pre- 
stereo attempts to ‘approach the limits of 
perfection’’. These do so musically, at the 
very least, and I want to commend them to 
you while they are still in the catalogues. 

1 
1). Towards the end of his life Brahms 
turned to the clarinet and wrote four works 
for the instrument, two of which are the 
equal of anything else of his. As lovely as 
the Clarinet Trio, Op. 114 and Clarinet 
Sonata, Op. 120, No. 2 may 


surpassed by what I feel to be the two 


be, they are 


jewels in the crowning series of Brahms’ 
compositions—the Clarinet Quintet, Op. 
115, and the Sonata, Op. 120, No. 1. All 
four of these have received superb per- 
formances on Westminster by the clar- 
inetist Leopold Wlach, who brings to each 
not only a sumptuous sounding instru- 


ment, but also a stvle of chamber-music 


playing, an insight into the music of 


Brahms, 
partners that none of his competitors come 
18449 


and of a give-and-take with his 


near. The Trio is coupled with 
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what is still the best performance of the 
Horn Trio, Op. 40. The Quintet (18442) 
outdistances the competition, unless you 
prefer the willful phrasing, severely over- 
vibrant tone, and virtuoso approach of 
Kell, 
sonatas (18446) are in a class by them- 


and the interpretations of the 
selves. 
* 

(2). In another mood entirely is the 
Vanguard disc devoted to Mozart's Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik and the Schubert Five 
German Dances, Seven 
(VRS-435). 
the Mozart 
102), 


looked, really 


Trios, and Coda 
As lovely a performance as is 
(also available on Van SRV- 
the Schubert side, so easily over- 
Now 
forceful, now tender, the music is always 
Lit- 
schauer in a performance featuring what 


takes the honors. 


delightful, and it is conducted by 
most Schubert performances lack—a com- 
bination of rhythmic strength and an airy 
deftness which makes the fifteen minutes 
magical. The lack of this life-giving in- 
fusion from the podium is what hampers 
the recordings of his early Symphonies. 
Only the Steinberg version of the Second 
Symphony (Capitol P-8162) comes to life. 
* 

(3). Mahler’s Third Symphony is out- 
standing in dimensions other than length, 
The 
concluding adagio is one of the greatest 


although it lasts nearly two hours. 


things | know in music, here performed 
by F. 


does full justice to this exceptional move- 


Charles Adler in a manner which 


ment. If the language of Mahler speaks to 
you at all, pick up this set before it is too 
(SPA set 70/1. 

ra 


late. 


(4). I have just aquired a 45 r.p.m. dise 
LR-1) 
turing the soprano Joan Sutherland in 


from England (Belcantodisc fea- 
“Emilia di Liver- 
pool”, Spohr'’s “*Zemira and Agzor”’ 


song by Rossini. 


arias from Donizetti's 
, anda 
This woman is not only a 
singer possessed of a voice of creamy 
quality and superb technique but also, so 
rare, she has a penetrating musicianship 
which does wonders with the works on this 
record: i. e., she makes them sound like 
music rather than showpieces for the voice. 
The ‘La Fiorata Fiorentina” is particularly 


beautiful. 
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An Equipment Review 


EGULAR readers of this column 
R know that in my opinion the com- 
ponents most difficult to review objectively 
are cartridges and speakers. All electronic 
units are subject to standard laboratory 
evaluation procedures, but any appraisal 
of mechanical transducers is for the most 
part, at least, subjective. Lest I seem to 
be deprecating the paragraphs that follow, 
let me point out that any responsible re- 
viewer has the equipment and facilities to 
set up extended A-B comparison studies 
between the unknown and an established 
standard, as well as the experience (if only 
by virtue of listening to much more than 
the average reader) to come up with an 
evaluation of some authority. Still, it is 
quite possible for two equally qualified 
writers to arrive at contradictory con- 
clusions with products as subject to in- 
dividual taste as speakers and cartridges. 

In the radio broadcasting held Fairchild 
has long been known as a manufacturer of 
high-quality turntables, cartridges, and 
arms. In addition, Fairchild also supplies 
complete disc recorders, as well as as- 
sorted equalizers and amplifiers designed 


for broadcast use. It therefore stands to 
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By LARRY ZIDE 


reason that the firm is in a position to 
bring to home high-fidelity a great deal of 
“know-how”. 

What Fairchild has sent along for this 
review are its latest ‘front end’? com- 
ponents. These include a stereo cartridge, 
a mono cartridge, ; 


turntable and base, 
and a stereo-wired tone arm. 

The 412-1 turntable is a_ belt-driven, 
single-speed turntable powered by an “‘in- 
side out’’ hysteresis synchronized motor. 
What is unusual about Fairchild’s belt 
drive is the fact that the motor drives 
through one belt an intermediate pulley. 
This pulley is in turn connected by means 
of a second, larger belt to the turntable 
proper. In the usual belt-driven table, the 
motor shaft is directly connected by a 
single belt to the table’s rim. Fairchild’s 
claim is that its system substantially 
reduces noise and belt slippage. Addition- 
ally, soft rubber belts are used, rather than 
impregnated cloth, to further isolate motor 
rumble. The turntable platter itself is 
aluminum, weighted on its underside by 
the addition of a heavy plaster-like filling. 
The primary reason for a heavy platter is 
to damp out slight irregularities of motion 


SM-1 Stereo Cartridge see page 66 


230 Mono Cartridge 

Output: 5 mv at 7cm ‘sec, 1kc 

Stylus Pressure: 2 grams; 4 grams maximum 
Recommended Load: not critical 

Price: $42.50 (.7 mil diamond) 


282 Stereo Arm 

Self-contained arm rest; laterally 
balanced; for 12-inch records; 
accepts all Fairchild cartridges 
without modification; with two 
sli.‘es; in black anodized 
aluminum: Price: $42.50 


Model 412-1 Single Speed Turntable (33 1 3) 
Hysteresis synchronized double belt motor drive 
Price: $79.50 


Model 412-BF 

Oil-Rubbed Walnut Base with white 
Formica top. Size’ 17%," x 1444" x6144"h 
Price: $20.00 








caused by the motor. The metal platter is 
covered by a sponge rubber mat on which 
the disc to be played is placed. 

In terms of actual performance the 412-1 
turntable proved itself to be among the 
Rumble inaudible under all 


best was 


normal listening conditions. Only when a 
high 


listening levels was a slight amount of 


stereo cartridge was used at very 


rumble present. Since even under these 
conditions it was not objectionable the 
turntable can be considered to be rumble- 
free. Flutter and wow were exceptionally 
low, allowing for the 
piano tone with extreme realism. Finally, 
pitch purists will be happy to know that 
the turntable’s speed was exactly “on” and 
staved that way during the entire test 
period 

The model 282 stereo tone arm is of a 


which 


it carries the cartridge across the disc 


durable, time-proven design by 
without imposing any characteristics of its 
own. Within audible audio frequencies it 


is entirely non-resonant. Adjustments of 
height and stylus pressure are easily ac- 
Completing the thoughtful 


design are arm leads fully wired for direct 


complished 
connection toa preamp. My one criticism 
of this fine arm is the difficulty of installing 
A Fair- 
child cartridge is simply slipped in via a 
sliding drawer, but for other makes (which 


other than a Fairchild cartridge. 


use different contact pin configurations) 
the arm must be rewired according to in- 
structions supplied. 

The 230 monophonic cartridge is the 
latest of Fairchild’s moving coil, low-im- 
pedance transducers. The output of the 
230, unlike that of many earlier low-im- 
pedance cartridges, is more than adequate 
to drive any modern preamp, and it has 
the advantage of being completely un- 
critical as to preamp terminal resistance. 
It is lightweight and rugged. 

The SM-1 stereo cartridge is something 
of a radical departure for Fairchild. For 
one thing it is high-impedance, requiring a 
50,000 ohms. It 
moving-magnet design, representing this 
company’s first departure from the moving- 


termination of is of a 


coil system. (Let it suffice, at this point, 
to say that moving coil, moving magnet, 


moving iron, variable reluctance etc., are 
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reproduction of , 


different cartridge designs all with the 
purpose of mechanical 
energy of the stylus into electrical current. ) 
Another “first” for Fairchild with the SM- 


1 is the user-replaceable stylus assembly. 


converting the 


All other Fairchild cartridges (including 
the 230 mono) require return to the factory 
A bonus of this 
particular design is a relatively high out- 


for stylus replacement. 


put, thus helping to overcome the noise 
problems that some low-priced or poorly 
One other 
thing: the SM-1 will fit into monophonic 
The 


connection made will automatically par- 


designed pre-amps exhibit. 


Fairchild arms without modification. 


allel the two channels for mono operation. 

Only one consideration is primary, of 
course, and that is the sound produced. 
In spite of the design differences of the 
two cartridges, the sound they produced 
was remarkably similar. Both were some- 
what bright, with solid bass ends. Re- 
sponse was essentially flat from over 15,000 
cycles down to 20 cycles for the 230 and 
down to 40 cycles for the SM-1. The 
stereo cartridge was about 8 db down at 
that very few 
speakers have any response of consequence 
below 40 cycles, this is very adequate 
performance. These measurements were 
conducted with the Elektra 35 test record. 
The over-all sound of the SM-1 was quite 
clean, but A-B tests showed the 230 to be 
even cleaner. 


20 cycles. Considering 


These tests were conducted 
with mono discs and the SM-1 strapped 
for mono use. 

What this that for 
monophonic use the 230 is an excellent 
one of the very best. The 
SM-1 is equally excellent for stereo use, 


boils down to is 
cartridge 


but as is the case with almost all stereo 
cartridges it is not quite the equal of the 
The two channels 
of the SM-1 are virtually identical in 
range and quality; combined with good 
channel separation, the result is excellent, 
almost tape-like stereo. 


very best mono units. 


Taken as an entity or individually for 
either stereo or mono or both, the Fair- 
child “front end” system is complementary 
to the finest associated equipment. As 
the illustration partly shows, there need 
be no hesitation in displaying this hand- 
some package in any décor. 
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Electro-Voice Stereon II! (not shown) 

Covers range over 300 cycles as 

second channel of stereo set. Must 

be used with a full-range speaker 

for the main speaker. Size: 25’’h x 

17 46"d x 744” w. Weight (shipping) 37 Ibs. 
Price in Walnut, Mahogany, or Blond, $129.50 


Model X X3 Stereon Control Filter (not 
shown) Must be used with Stereon to 
combine and channel signals properly. Price: $30.00 


The Electro-Voice Cardinal IV and 
Stereon III 

The Cardinal IV is almost too well- 
known a speaker system to require review. 
It is exactly the same as the Georgian 
except for the cabinet and trim. It is a 
completely horn-loaded, four-way, three- 
driver, corner system. A 15-inch woofer in 
i modified Klipsch folded-corner horn 


covers the extreme lows, a single driver 
manages the upper-lows and midrange by 
means of coaxial horns, and a compression 
horn super-tweeter handles the over-3,500 
cycle range. Individual level controls 
affect the middle and upper ranges, al- 
lowing for a great flexibility of adjustment 
for individual room acoustics and dif- 
ferent sonic tastes. The unit is large, 
heavy and well-finished. In terms of 
décor a unit of this size tends to dominate 
a moderate-size living room, so that other 
than sonic considerations must be weighed 
by the prospective purchaser. 


Sonically, the Cardinal is most impres- 


sive, with one important qualification. 


acl ee 
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The sonic flavor of the senior Electro- 
Voice speaker systems tend to a grandiose 
projection of reality. Every facet, every 
subtle nuance of a symphony orchestra is 
laid bare by these units, providing a super- 
real kind of sound. In every sense of the 
word the sound is big; it envelops the 
entireroom. Needless to say, the Cardinal 
reproduces cleanly to below 30 cycles and 
all the way up to the stratosphere at the 
other end. This is not to say that the 
Cardinal cannot reproduce small sounds 
such asa human voice. It can, indeed, and 
with effective realism. 

All of which may be resolved by saying 
that the big E-V units of which the 
Cardinal is a prime example are a valid 
approach to the problem of sonic reproduc- 
tion in the home. If this approach matches 
your tastes, and judging by E-V’s accep- 
tance by the public this taste is a popular 
one, then the Cardinal is one of the very 
finest systems available. 

The Stereon III is a midrange and high- 
frequency system designed to be used in 
conjunction with a full-range system as the 
second speaker in a stereo system. It 
makes use of the well-known principle that 
frequencies below 300 cycles cannot be 
pinpointed as to direction, but rather that 
the overtones of an instrument such as the 
timpani reveal direction. 

The Stereon, then, provides owners of 
units such as the Cardinal with a relatively 
inexpensive and_ practical-sized stereo 
mate. Toward that end a crossover net- 
work is provided which feeds the lows of 
both channels to the main speaker and 
separates the midrange and highs, direct- 
ing them to the respective speakers. 

Theory aside, the Stereon works exactly 
as advertised. The illusion of full, rich 
sound coming from the Stereén is com- 
plete. In conjunction with the Cardinal 
the stereo effect and spread was excellent 
and the illusion total. Although I was 
sceptical when I set up the Stereon, I 
must now recommend it as an ideal solu- 
tion to the problems of converting a large 
system. 


Electro-Voice Cardinal 1V Four-Way Speaker System with 105E 
speakers 4534"h x 2634’’w x 23’d in corner cabinet. Weight (ship- 
ping) 183 lbs. Price: Mahongany, $425.00; Blond or Walnut, $433.00 
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Fairchild’s 
new SM-1 
cartridge 


By C. VICTOR CAMPOS 


Output: 16.2 mv at 7cm sec, tke 


Stylus Pressure: 3 grams 


Stylus Replacement 


Price: $34.95 (.7 mil diamond) 
47k 


Recommended Load 





by user 








MUSIC LOVER generally regards 
A his record player as he would an 
appliance, like a rotisserie, and the ap- 
parently involved machinations of it are 
largely beyond him. This tends to make 
him uninterested in small changes leading 
to tremendous improvements in the 
musical quality of his hi-ti system. 

Such is represented by the Fairchild 
SM-1 cartridge. What is surprising to 
me—and as ARG readers will see in sub- 
sequent articles I am inclined to be ex- 
tremely hard to please—is that this unit 
will outperform the majority of stereo- 
phonic and monophonic (monaural) re- 
producers now available, not only in ulti- 
mate sound, but also in most tests. 

Music, whether it is being performed in 
a concert hall or being reproduced from a 
record, has certain physical characteristics 
which are very elusive. To design and 
produce a cartridge, for example, the en- 
gineer has to be acquainted with music asa 
pleasurable emotional sensation, music as a 
physical disturbance of a medium, all the 
proclivities and aberrations of this medi- 
um, the ways of by-passing them or render- 
ing them passive, and finally he must have 
a professionally objective view of the end 
use of the cartridge. If subjective likes 
and dislikes are present in the design, the 
unfortunate outcome will be an inferior 
product. 

Fairchild, fortunately, has observed all 
these rules. Their knowledge of, and re- 
search into, recording cutting-heads (they 


With this atypical piece (atypical because 
itis an unqualified “‘rave’’) C. Victor Campos 
begins what will be a more or less regular 
column, ‘“‘The Third Ear’. The subject will 
be up to the author, and the law of percentages 
will be trusted to prevent his covering the 
same ground as Larry Zide (the law did not 
work this month). Campos was trained as a 
violinist, and it was his dissatisfaction with 
the quality of recorded music that prompted 
his initial interest in hi-fi. Today he is one 
of New York's most respected audio con- 
sultants, having planned and installed sys- 
tems for many collectors and leading hi-fi 
stores. His knowledge of electronics actually 
extends well beyond hi-fi into radar, micro- 
wave radio, and multiplex. He has been, 
and remains, Technical Editor of High 
Fidelity Trade News. 
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produce one of the most advanced stereo- 
phonic-cutting systems) has given them a 
first-hand look into the inherent problems 
and their reproduction. 
They discarded their moving-coil design, 


of stereodiscs 


used until now, in favor of a moving-mag- 
net design, so called because the coil re- 
mains stationary and the magnet itself is 
attached to the stylus in such a way as to 
duplicate exactly the trace of the groove 
undulations. This is opposed to moving- 
coil, where the coil moves and the magnet 
remains stationary. 


The patented Fairchild moving-magnet 
design for the first time actually nullifies 
any distortions that result in re-enforce- 
ment of the third natural harmonic, which 
is very third tempered 
harmonic. However, the most import- 
ant feature isits total lack of 
modulation (a characteristic of a 
which to interact, 
producing unrelated by-tones mixed in 
with the musical material). This lack of 
intermodulation is immediately apparent 


close to the 


inter- 
com- 
allows 


ponent tones 


upon playing a well-known monaural disc. 
The quality of the sound is so clear as to al- 
low the listener to peer right through the 
speaker into the orchestra itself. (The 
RCA Victor monaural recording of Bar- 
t6k’s Concerto for Orchestra is a good ex- 
ample.) A stereodisc unfortunately is a 
because 
stereophony tends to hide myriad faults 
behind its literal ‘curtain of sound”. In 


poor test for intermodulation 


the Concerto disc the basses reproduce 
with a body seldom heard outside a con- 
cert hall. 
voices can be heard clearly, and only en- 


In orchestral climaxes all the 


gineering shortcomings in the original or- 


chestral microphoning obscures detail. 


The string tone as reproduced by this 
cartridge has a breadth that encompasses 
the whole galaxy of emotions elicited in the 
Reiner interpretation. On a good set the 
sound is superb; on a lower-quality set the 
improvement will still be more than 
audible. 

Here is a point of interest that I want to 
emphasize: When shopping for a stereo 
cartridge or speaker, never use a stereodisc 
(or stereo tape). Stereo tends to “cover”’ 
otherwise obvious faults in the equipment 
and the record (or tape). This is an in- 
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herent characteristic of stereo, which is an 
illusion to start with. With a monophonic 
record that you such faults as 
boominess, screech, etc., will be more easily 
detectable. 


know, 


Stereophonic records vary in 
quality a great deal, and with both equip- 
ment and records being in such a state of 
flux a reliable, usable standard is hard to 
come by. 

The SM-1 is supplied with a complete 
set of hardware (including a small preci- 
sion screw driver), and this simplifies 
mounting in any arm. 
feature is the enclosed pressure gauge, 
which will allow you to measure the track- 


ing pressure within 14 gram. 


Another unique 


This is not 
only important and foolproof but also, I 
think, a necessity with any cartridge and 
or arm. 

It can be 
changer. 


mounted in any arm or 
It is gentle enough with records 
to cause very little wear, and yet it is 
strong enough to be handled fairly roughly 
without compliance is 
optimum with record wear and sturdiness. 


(An increase in compliance would not 


damage. The 


necessarily reduce record wear or increase 
reproduced quality, but it would make it 
too fragile to handle. ) 

On test, the unit responded across the 
whole spectrum of sound to over 20,000 
A peak was noted at 17,500 cps., but 
it could be damped by changing the load 
47,000 to 27,000 ohms. 
Maximum smoothness was obtained from 
20 to 20,000 with a 27,000-ohm load. The 
manufacturer recommends 47,000, but a 
telephone call to the plant brought the 
information that 27,000 was recommended 


cps. 


resistor from 


if any overemphasis of strings was ex- 
perienced. My recommendation is 27,000, 
and a leading radio station to which I 
suggested this load is using it with the 
SM-1. The 
bass output is brought up at 20 cps. and 
the unit 17-18 


keps., thus making vinyl resonance un- 


It solved all their problems. 


is critically damped at 
troublesome (all cartridges exhibit this res- 
onance usually below 15 keps.) 

The frequency 
identical in both 
tions—vertical, lateral, 45° negative and 
45° positive. This is the most important 
If the 


response was almost 


channels in all direc- 


characteristic of a stereo cartridge. 
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frequency response in all directions is not 
identical, the instruments will “float” back 
and forth. Channel separation was in 
excess of 25 db. all the way to 13,000 cps., 
after which separation decreased slowly 
until 8 db. at 18,000 cps. Channel separa- 
tion is important; otherwise a “blurry” 
will result 


mirage a cymbal crash will 


“bleed” into the other channel, giving the 
impression of being either all over the 
orchestra or in a ridiculously wrong posi- 
tion. During choral passages, for instance, 
a chorus (sibilants are in the high-fre- 
quency range, where 


most stereo cart- 


ridges have little separation) may seem to 


shrink and expand, accordion-like. It may 
also seem blurred. 
Intermodulation was so low with the 


SM-1 as to make measurements unreliable. 
So was the harmonic distortion content. 
Waveform distortion was not observable 
while monitoring with an_ oscilloscope. 
Sensitivity to hum was very low, and I 
must say it is one of the best stereo carc- 
Power 
transformers in close proximity bothered 
it little. The output was extremely high. 
No problem will be encountered with even 
low-sensitivity amplifiers (monaural amps 


ridges encountered in this respect. 


and preamps are not as sensitive as stereo 
amplifiers). It works excellently in 
changers with pressures of 314 grams. I 
tried it in a very popular changer with no 
ill effects on records or cartridge and the 
result was excellent sound in all respects. 
It was also tried on a turntable-arm com- 
bination, and finally on a real professional 
The cart- 
ridge proved its excellence throughout. 


turntable and arm (cost $700). 


On monophonic records it showed itself 
to be unquestionably the best I have ever 
heard, and when I played stereo records 
they, too, sounded as I had not heard them 
previously 


\n unviolated quality per- 


vaded the reproduction throughout. The 
orchestra (on a good recording) spread 
itself out before me as never before except 
in a concert hall. From top treble to bot- 
tom bass there was clarity, and fidelity. 

I shared one listening test with a critical- 


eared lady who is very sensitive to 


shrillness (my wife), and a man profes- 
with 
(a record company executive). 


recorded music 
We heard 


sionally familiar 
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three discs 
chestra, 


Barték’s Concerto for Or- 
Razz Ma Tazz”, 
and all agreed that the 
experience was like listening to tapes, not 
records.* 


“Jazz ‘n and 


Antill’s Corroboree 


The transients were excellent. Cymbals 
had a metallic shimmering quality, with 
no blasting or blurring. Brass was full- 


bodied and blatant when appropriate, 
strings smooth and soft, and the celesta 
was unearthly in its delicate wanderings. 
Yet the bass with 
thumping power, more felt than heard. 
All were unmarred by each other’s con- 


tributions to the over-all sound. 


drum came across 


The stylus, incidentally, is replaceable in 
the home. All that is necessary is a small 
screw driver (supplied). One has only to 
All the 
moving parts are self-centering, self-ad- 
justing, etc., upon proper replacement of 
the screws. 


remove and replace three screws. 


If you wish to find out your load re- 
sistor value and change it, a phone call to 
your local dealer should be enough; all 
he needs to know is the make and model of 
your amp-preamp. Any radio and TV 
serviceman can change your load resistor 
ina moment. The total cost of a 27,000- 
ohm resistor is a few cents. 

In summation, the cartridge is foolproof, 
sturdy, does not deteriorate with age (I've 
had it in constant use for four months) and 
has a musical quality 
ment 


so evasive in equip- 
that is unmatched. 

At the same time, its monophonic re- 
production is so superior that a change to 
this cartridge now would allow the listener 
to purchase stereo records and to play 
them interchangeably with monophonic 
records. When (or if) he adds a second 
speaker and amplifier he would then own 
a library of stereophonic recordings that 
would be unobsoleted—a reassuring word. 
The same applies to the cartridge, for 
predictable improvements will not be great 
enough to obsolete this unit or even to 
make it time to 


undesirable for a long 


come. 


*These are respectively RCA Victor LM- 
1934/@LSC-1934, High Fidelity (HiFi- 
Records) 805 S)R-805, and Everest 
LPBR-6003 /@SDBR-3003. 
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meer JAZZ 


Martin Williams is our chief jazz critic. Joe Goldberg and Larry 


Gushee are associate jazz 


critics. 


The responsibility for this 


column is sometimes divided, sometimes rotated, among them. 


Cecil Taylor: Hard Driving Jazz. 

Artists UA-4014, $4.98. 

Cecil Taylor: Looking Ahead! 
porary M-3562, $4.98. 
ATAYLOR is one of most controversial 
pianists in jazz today. He is also difficult, 
— there is no use in evading that point as 

Nat Hentoff does by saying that “Cecil is 
no more ‘difficult’ than Theodore Roethke 
in poetry or the plays of Samuel Beckett.’ 
He is a complete individualist. He is pos- 
sessed of a truly astounding technique, 
which he is musician enough never to use 
for its own sake, and he employs many de- 
vices not often found in jazz. His pian- 
istic predecessors are Duke Ellington and 
Thelonious Monk, but there is much in his 
music that is not theirs. Many reject his 
music instantly as outbursts of neurotic 
energy; others analyze it to the point of 
dessication. Something of the nature of 
this unusual, extremely gifted talent can 
be ascertained in his two most recent 
releases. 

The United Artists record places him in 
a standard bop quintet, with Kenny 
Dorham, Chuck Israels, Louis Hayes, and 
John Coltrane (whose real name does not 
appear for contractual reasons). Taylor 
does not fit in. He strains at the group, 
pushing it beyond its bounds, even going 
beyond the work of Coltrane, the most 
difficult of saxophonists. When Coltrane 
plays with Monk, who leaves him wide 
spaces, he can be heard, but when he 
plays with as leaping a pianist as Taylor, 
there is almost too much music at once to 
be assimilated. 

Taylor's own quartet—Earl Griffith, 
vibraharp, Buell Neidlinger, bass, and 
Dennis Charles, drums—appears on the 
Contemporary record. This, as will un- 
doubtedly be mentioned, is the same in- 
strumentation as the Modern Jazz Quartet. 
There are similarities between the groups, 
but it is in no sense an imitative similarity. 

The two groups are alike for the two best 
reasons: a collective improvisation which 
challenges the capacity of each musician 
to its limit, and an insistence on the specific 
tune being played, rather than using a 
piece as a mere hook for endless solos. A 
surface resemblance between Griffith and 


United 


Contem- 
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Milt Jackson ends the analogy. This is an 
astonishing album, and drummer Dennis 
Charles is particularly notable for his solos 
and his playing with Taylor, For Taylor 
can weave in, around, behind the beat, and 
suddenly come in for choruses of the 
— swinging you are likely to hear. 
Iaylor is very serious about his music, 

perhaps too serious. Buta humor that has 
formerly been lacking is now present, and 
a frequent compulsion to play everything 
he knows in every song is now under con- 
trol. He can cover the piano with an 
enormous range of sound, but has now 
learned the occasional value of sparseness 
and simple harmony. His is a talent that 
has needed control, and is now beginning 
to get it. If he continues to improve as he 
has done, he will be, in a very short time, 
one of our most important musicians. 

To state it once again, this is not music 
that reveals itself on first, second, or even 


third listening. It is, however, worth all 
the time it takes. —J.G. 
om 


Duke Ellington: Music from the Sound 


Track of “Anatomy of a Murder” 
Columbia CL-1360, $3.98. 
Duke Ellington: Bal Masque. Columbia 


CL-1282, $3.98. 

AWHEN | first heard that Ellington had 
done the sound track for a motion picture, 
I was very excited. Ellington has always 
had a much deeper conception of color, 
mood, and emotion than any other Amer- 
ican jazz musician, and seemed the ideal 
person to attempt such a job. According- 
ly, I saw the picture as soon as possible. | 
know it is not my position to criticize 
movies, but it becomes necessary here. 
Another Otto Preminger film—The Man 
With the Golden Arm, the one that started 
the whole craze for jazz backgrounds— 

might have benefited enormously from the 
real jazz of Ellington rather than the 
Hollywood pseudo-jazz of Elmer Bern- 
stein. Anatomy of a Murder, however, 
needed no music at all. It is not a film so 
much as it is a filmed stage play, and that 
only in the sense that a court trial is in it- 
self a classic form of drama. Ellington 
himself appears in a brief scene that does 
him no credit, since it represents him as 
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the standard “hip’’ musician. And when 
Jimmy Stewart, the lawyer devoted to jazz 
(1 wonder if he had that hobby in the 
novel?) pretends to be playing the piano 
that Duke actually plays, he could at least 
have moved his fingers. The album is 
good, because it is almost impossible to get 
music from E llington that isn’t, but it does 
not do its job. This is not to say that jazz 
is suitable only for specific subjects, but in 
this case, there was no job for music to do. 
Or film makers, for that matter. 

“Bal Masque” is a dance set for which 
the leader styles himself ‘‘Duke Ellington, 
his piano and his Orchestra’. It is far 
better than the average dance set, and far 
less than the best of Ellington. It is, ina 
reverse way, an indication of how far 
ahead of the field he is. -J.G. 

% 


Shelley Manne and His Friends: Bells 
Are Ringing. Contemporary M-3559, 
$4.98. 

Cannonball Adderley: Jump for Joy. 
EmArcy MG-36146, $3.98. 

Teddy Wilson: Gypsy. Columbia CL- 
1352, $3.98. 

Barney Kessel: Some Like It Hot. Con- 
temporary M-3565, $4.98. 

Barney Kessel: Carmen. 
ary M-3563, $4.98. 

A“THESE days original cast albums of 

Broadway shows are immediately echoed 

by a host of jazz versions, often without 

regard for the show’s musical values, or its 
success or failure.’’ Lester Koenig, pre- 
sident of Contemporary Records, says that 
on the notes for his company’s ‘‘Bells Are 

Ringing’? album. A little more than two 

years ago, the same company and the same 

group—Shelley Manne and his Friends 

(actually a piano trio featuring André 

Previn)—started the whole trend with 

their amazingly successful jazz album of 

songs from ‘“‘My Fair Lady’’. In that case, 
there was a carefully thought out, unique 
idea, handsomely packaged, benefiting from 
one of the finest musical comedy scores 
in several years. And, as history says 
somewhere, ‘“‘After me, the deluge.” An 
analagous situation can be found in the 
record companies’ handling of background 
film scores, where every big picture has its 
accompanying album, whether or not the 
music can stand up without visual as- 
sistance, while some of the most worth- 
while scores—a notable example is Leonard 
Bernstein’s ‘‘On the Waterfront’’—are 
never recorded at all. Every show is now 
recorded by jazzmen, without regard for 
the requirements Mr. Koenig states, and 
without regard for any suitability of 
musicians for music. The outstanding in- 
stance at the moment is ‘‘Porgy and Bess”’ 
with over twenty versions on the market at 
the moment, and more tocome. Old shows 


Contempor- 


are pressed into service, random collections 
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of tunes that have some slight reason for 
being grouped together, anything that will 
provide a convenient peg to hang an album 
from. The following is an extremely 
random cross-sampling, being the five 
albums that happened to be in the ARG 
office the last time I was there: 

“Bells Are Ringing’: More of the 
amazingly facile work of André Previn, 
filled with flashy runs, a tendency toward 
extreme limpness in the ballads, and 
featuring a score that, while it has good 
songs, apparently has so few that Previn 
had to play The Party's Over (a lovely song) 
at two different tempos to fill out the 
album. 


“Jump for Joy’: An Ellington score 
from 1941, containing such wonderful 
songs as Just Squeeze Me and I Got It Bad. 
Cannonball Adderley is probably the best 
young alto player in the country, strongly 
based in the work of Charlie Parker, but 
filled with additional insights he has gained 
from his work with Miles Davis and John 
Coltrane. Unfortunately, in a_ possible 
attempt to re-create the “Parker With 
Strings”’ series, he is at the mercy of stiff, 
academic Bill Russo arrangements fea- 
turing a string quartet. Adderley and the 
score are excellent, but the arrangements 
are an unnecessary strait-jacket. In more 
appropriate settings, this is one of the most 
important soloists we have. 

“Gypsy”: Somehow, the fact that 
Teddy Wilson is playing “Gypsy”’ is fairly 
unimportant. It is a good, but not really 
distinguished score, which means that the 
album becomes simply another Teddy 
Wilson recital. That means always pleas- 
ant, impeccably tasteful, faultlessly ex- 
ecuted, seldom exciting piano. Not cock- 
tail piano, but what cocktail piano should 
be. 

“Some Like it Hot’: This, of course, is an 
album peg. The songs used in this very 
funny movie—I Wanna Be Loved By You, 
Runnin’ Wild, By the Beautiful Sea, and 
others—were carefully chosen to evoke the 
atmosphere of the 1920s, and to add a note 
of authenticity to the picture. To play 
them as modern jazz is to subvert their 
reason for inclusion. So much for that. 
What remains is a happy, fairly innocuous 
West Coast jam session. 

“Carmen”: Though not a lover of 
the opera, I’m afraid I cannot see a 
reason for this record. Neither the score 
nor the jazzmen profit. 

I do not mean to give the impression 
here that I disapprove of the general 
practice of making jazz versions of 
musicals. I only ask that such albums 
have a musical, as well as a commercial, 
reason for being made, and respectfully 
submit the Miles Davis-Gil Evans ‘‘ Porgy 
and Bess” as the mark at which other at- 
tempts should aim. —J.G, 
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Continued from page 15) 


to hearing that first sound from my or- 
Anyhow it came and went, and 
what exactly it sounded like I can’t tell 
you now except that we were suddenly 


chestra? 


plunged into work. The musicians were 
timid, not used to following a stick. By 
that I mean that they usually took off after 
a downbeat and were on their own, and 
By nature the Japanese 


hate more than anything else to make a 


ever so careful. 


mistake, and this in itself was quite a 
problem. 

To me it was more important to get 
them to dig in, mistakes or no; we could 
clean things up later but first we had to 
have something to clean up. The strings, 
for instance, were hardly using any bow, 
and what they were using was in butter- 
on-the-bow style—everything was ppp or 
less. The woodwinds were dry, with poor 
phrasing, and the brass were like shy 
horses, ready to go but with absolutely 
no confidence. 

On the credit side I had help from a fine 
Wolfgang Von 
an American first violist, 
Bill Carboni, who played for four men and 
with an enthusiasm that spread like wild- 
fire. 


German concertmaster, 


Stavonhagen; 


Another American was first cellist, 
and the lead double bass was from Ger- 
Heuell Tircuit, also an American, 
was the Heifetz of the percussion depart- 


many. 


ment. (These people were all permanent 
members of the orchestra; we brought no 
players with us. 

\mong the Japanese I recognized at 
once a good first oboe, first flute, and a sen- 
sational first trombone. The rest seemed 
unpromising until Carboni explained to 
me why I couldn't get the ‘‘eyes’’ of these 
players: It is considered disrespectful to 
stare at the conductor, because he is sup- 
posed to be a person of superior position! 

I then told them that if they didn’t look 
up I would have to bend way down and my 
back would certainly collapse after a while, 
that 


bows and strings if only my instructions 


I would gladly pay for all broken 
were followed, that if the woodwinds didn't 
play with love the dancers would die, and 
that the brass section would be the best 
Tokyo had ever heard if they would just 
let go with confidence. 


~~! 
Nm 


Almost at once the ppp in the strings 
came up to p, the woodwinds began 
making new reeds, and the brass sat way 
up in their seats and smiled. 

There followed two weeks of variations 
on the same theme, with the pressure and 
The hump 
was passed as soon as the musicians began 
to be proud of themselves—when I told 
them that they were getting so good | 
wanted my 
and Mr. Allen from the Embassy and 
James Michener to hear them. They 
played like somebody had built a fire under 
them. I’m sure Hershy Kay could have 
heard his Stars and Stripes all the way from 
New York—and not just loud, but with 
love. 


intensity building each day. 


friends the Bouernschmidts 


By this time I had lost my voice and 
twenty pounds, and also I had a real sore 
pitcher’s arm. But I was so proud of these 
sweet people who gave me their blood that 
I was literally walking on air. 

I shall never forget the comments of a 
few of the dancers when they heard the 
“Why, they’re 
I've heard them say less 


orchestra for the first time. 
not so bad!” 
about some of the best orchestras in 
Europe, so it really was a compliment. 
They 
night, and they kept getting better and 
better. And I suddenly had a strong feel- 
ing that what I wanted more than any- 
thing else was to take this wonderful 
They had 
given me every effort, strained to under- 
stand what I wanted, worked till they were 


exhausted, adopted new ways of playing 


weren't bad even on opening 


group of people to America. 


with a warmth, kindness, and good humor 
that cannot be believed, and the results 
that 
change would do much toward cementing 
Every- 
would be a 


were fabulous. I felt such an ex- 
relations between our countries. 
one at the Embassy felt it 
wonderful thing, too, and of course Mr. 
Yoshida was thrilled with the idea, so I 
approached impresario Paul Szilard to 
enlist his aid. 

And so I am hoping that one of these 
days you will meet my friends from Tokyo 
and hear them play—play with all that 
loving sensitivity that comes down from 
generations of traditional respect for the 


arts. 
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Songs and Dances of the Jews from 
Bukhara, Uzbekistan, and Cochin. 
Westminster WF-12026, $4.98. 

Music of the Jews from Morocco. 
Westminster WF-12027, $4.98. 

Songs of the Jews from Yemen, the 
Atlas Mountains, Tunisia, and 
Spain. Westminster WF-12028, $4.98. 

Music of the Jews from Eastern 
Europe. Westminster WF-12029, $4.98. 

AWESTMINSTER has brought out four 

volumes of folk music from Israel recorded 

in the field by Deben Bhattacharya under 
the auspices of the International Music 

Council, UNESCO. The company is to be 

commended for releasing this informative 

document, but as a whole, it suffers from 
mediocre material. The collector with his 
eye on possible rewards is sometimes faced 
with a dilemma: shall he record the most 
attractive music sung by competent 
singers, or shall he take down the authentic 
and typical even though it may be un- 
pleasant-sounding? Scholarly and com- 
mercial interests do not always coincide, 
as these four albums from Israel illustrate. 

Nevertheless, it is a significant docu- 
ment, demonstrating the diversity of music 
in present-day Israel. The million im- 
migrants who have poured into the country 
from many parts of the world have brought 
little luggage, but they have arrived with 
the riches of their customs, languages, and 
musics. Today, Yemenites, Bukharians, 
and Spanish and Chassidic Jews are 
beginning to swap songs and instruments. 
The young people, of course, sing the 
Israeli hits of the moment and enjoy 
modern jazz. It is interesting to note that 
every country undergoing modernization, 
Oriental or Occidental, accepts jazz as a 
prime symbol of liberation from the past— 
a pass-key always in danger of metamor- 
phosing into musical handcuffs. 

Of special interest is the wide variety 
of musical instruments used to accompany 
the singing—the chang, a string instru- 
ment of Chinese origin, the tambur, a 
bowed string instrument from Persia, 
doiras, Middle Eastern drums, the ud or 
\rabic lute and many others. 

In Vol. I, particularly noteworthy is an 
improvisation on the chang with doira ac- 
companiment based on two modes. It 


Henrietta Yurchenco is the chief folk 
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appears on Side I, Band 3. On Side II, 
Band 2 a brass flute performs an evocative 
melody joined some time later by drums. 
Examples of the music of Indian Jews from 
the Cochin settlement are given on Side IT, 
Bands 5 and 6. These religious songs are 
performed in their native tongue, Mal- 
ayalam. The melodies and rhythms have 
some resemblance to Spanish music. 
Volume II contains many examples of 
popular Moroccan music, and the classical 
style which had its origins in Moorish 
Spain. It evokes the Flamencan mood. 
The first example, on Side I, is an excellent 
improvisation sung in Arabic. The in- 
struments and rhythm ig ty a Moorish 
feeling, while the melody Andalusian. 
On Side II the first band is a fascinating 
illustration of Middle Eastern singing. 
It is a chant from Genesis describing 
creation. A number of Sephardic poems 
are sung on this record, accompanied by a 
small instrumental group. This is a de- 
parture from the original, which is always 
performed without accompaniment. 
When the entire Yemenite population 
arrived in Israel some ten years ago they 
brought with them a storehouse of songs 
and dances, and a style of liturgical chanting 
which is leaving a powerful mark on the 
music of Israel. In Vol. II] there are a 
number of good examples. Since instru- 
mental music was in disfavor in Yemen 
the Jews only used homemade percussion 
(even kerosene cans and metal eating 
plates!) to tap out their rhythms. On 
Side II a few interesting selections are 
included from the Jews of the Atlas Moun- 
tains. They are simpler than their Moroc- 
can counterparts but have emotional 
power. The first song on this side is a 
poignant lament in Arabic dialect expres- 
sing the sadness of a family at the father’s 
departure. Violin accompaniment _ is 
played in Arabic style. The two Spanish 
romances in this volume are sung, strangely 
enough, with ud accompaniment described 
above. The second is undoubtedly of re- 
cent vintage and not of Spanish origin. 
The fourth volume, from Eastern 
Europe, is the only one from the Occidental 
world. Side I has excellent liturgical songs 
of the Russian type sung by top- notch 
cantors. This kind of religious music is 
performed in the home rather than the 
synagogue. On the other side, in complete 
contrast, is a concert of popular dances 
and tunes performed by the Tel-Aviv 
Police Band. The four members of the 
group, consisting of a drummer, saxo- 
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phonist, trumpet player, and concertina 
player, came from four different countries. 
The recording was made in a small settle- 
ment in Galilee and has a spontaneous 
quality. 

The notes, written by Mr. Bhattach- 
arya, are full of flavor and keen observa- 
tions. Many photographs of interest are 
included. 


* 
Theodore Bikel and Geula Gill: Sing 
Songs From Just About Everywhere. 


Elektra 161, $4.98. 
ATWO well-known singers of folk songs 
collaborate on this entertaining item. 
Since both are excellent linguists, and 
at home in many styles of singing, their 
first joint effort is a special success. The 
material ranges over the globe—Bolivia, 
Brazil, Russia, Israel, Argentina, Persia 
and Greece, encompassing American I ndi- 
an, Oriental and Occidental music. 
Strangely enough, Mr. Bikel and Miss Gill 
are heard to best advantage in a number of 
songs distant from their own cultures. A 
special effort for authenticity may have 
curbed their natural instincts for drama- 
tization. Viva Jujuy, from Argentina, is 
one of their best efforts. The simple 
harmonization and sensitive guitar ac- 
companiment are modest and appropriate. 
Unfortunately, some of the other Latin- 
American tunes don’t come up to this high 
point. The Brazilian Petxe Vivo lacks the 
rolling accompaniment it should have. 
Pollerita, a ogy dance with a lovely 
Andean melody, is, however, sung in too 
brittle a way. ” Cutstnadion in this 
album are Miss Gill's performance of the 
Jewish song, Rozhinkes Mit Mandlen; 
Din Plaiurile Rumaniei, an innocent 
Rumanian example; Dov Seltzer’s ar- 
rangement of a Persian song, and an 
amusing Norwegian-American tune, 
Oleana. Quiet moods are few in this lively 
grouping and emotionally-charged mo- 
ments are none. Harmonizations could be 
more varied, and performed in 
unison would be a welcome relief. But 
this is first-rate entertainment by two cap- 
able performers. Translations, which 
could stand improvement, and the original 
texts are supplied. H.Y 

« 

The Streets of Athens. 

Vusic of Greece 

$3.98. 
ATHIS album features the new postwar 
city music of Greece. In effect it attempts 
to make Greek popular music palatable to 
devotees of Athenian cafe lite. To ac- 
complish these ends the crude but straight- 
forward lyrics born in the dives of Athens 
were cleaned up and the Turkish-Oriental 


songs 


Today's Popular 
Capitol T-10171, 


strains of Greek folk music minimized. 
Once this was done, a few new ingredi- 
ents—a thimbleful of jazz, a dash of 
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Neapolitan sentimentality, 
of hot Latin-American 
added. Voila! A new 
titles of the songs, 
the Map and 


a drop or two 
rhythm—were 
concoction! The 
such as Rub Me Off 
What a Come Down, indi- 
cate slick, slangy texts to go with the 
music. Despite the fact that Athens’ popu- 
lar song writers have made this bid to be like 
everybody else in the world, some Greek 
traditional styles come through. Though 
popular dance rhythms have been speeded 
up and the melodic line interposed with 
foreign matter there is no loss of identity. 
Athens is still mot New Orleans. Some of 
the music has been given the cloyingly 
sweet arrangements dear to our entertain- 
ment world but one can only hope the 
Greek character is sturdy enough to 
transcend these siren sounds. The in- 
strumental groups and singers who per- 
form here are capable and fresh-sounding. 
The tunes are engaging. oS 


Lucho in Mexico; Lucho Gatica, with 
accompaniments by José Sabre Marro- 
quin and Los Cuatro Soles. Capitol 
T-10187, $3.98. 

AGATICA Chilean by birth who re- 

sides in Mexico, is a personable young 

man whose voice lives up to his profile. 

Love-sick adolescents in Mexico may well 

cry for him. His appealing voice is ex- 

pertly handled and appropriate for slick 
night club music. He has the intimate 
quality of the singer who “sings for your 
ears alone” if you care for this kind of 
titillation out of a machine. The musical 


arrangements are Hollywood-ish with a 
few Cuban rhythms thrown in. In- 
sidious intents expertly realized. H.Y. 


A la Russe! Folk Songs Without Words 
(Russian); The Decameron Orchestra. 
Vanguard VRS-9047, $4.98. 

Tumbalalaika! Folk Songs Without 
Words (Yiddish); The Decameron Or- 
chestra. Vanguard VRS-9045, $4.98. 

ATHE music contained in these two Van- 

guard releases stresses light, entertaining 

stuff of the after-dinner, or Mantovani- 
with-coffee digestif type. Sweet sobbing 
violins, rippling arpeggios on the harp, 
deep caressing notes of the cellos, silver 
flute tones riding high above the strings 
embellish these popular folk tunes. The 
saccharine may get into sensitive teeth. 

The selections are, by and large, tuneful, 

full of pathos, and thoroughly appealing. 

The Jewish and Russian songs come es- 

sentially from the same area, and most of 

the time are indistinguishable. On the 

Jewish LP, however, Bulkes, Schlof Mein 

Kind, and the Chassidic tune, Chanuka, 

have that pathetic quality associated with 

Eastern European Jewish music. Do Not 

Go, Fireflies, and Tachanka are imaginative- 
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ly arranged. Inevitably, Black Eyes and 

Stenka Razin appear in over-tricky ar- 

rangements. Moscow, My Moscow is per- 

formed in a version which suggests the old 

(Hollywood’s, no doubt) Czarist regime 

when champagne glittered under the 

crystal chandeliers. The entire production 
should go down well with blini and caviar. 

Notes on both records are exceptionally 

entertaining. H.Y 

* 

Folk Songs From Erin; Deirdre O’Calla- 
ghan, accompanying herself on the harp. 
Westminster WF-12025, $4.98. 

a MISS O'Callaghan is a young singer 

who began her professional career just a 

little more than a year ago. She has a 

fine, clear voice and sings these lovely 

songs with tenderness and delicacy. Her 
harp accompaniments are simple and 
unobtrusive, appropriate for the material. 

Typical fare like Danny Boy, Last Rose of 

Summer and I Know Where I’m Going are 

here, but with a fresh approach. The 

Lover's Curse soars in the wild melodic 

flight of Irish song. Ard Ti Cuan, in 

Gaelic, is a fine modal song with a highly 

embellished melody. Another Gaelic 

tune, The Habit Shirt, sounds Alpine. A 

delightful collection, sung well and pro- 

fessionally. .¥ 
7 


When Dalliance Was in _ Flower, 
Vol. Ill. Sung by Ed McCurdy. 
Banjo by Erik Darling. Elektra 160, 
$4.98. 

AHERE are love songs at their least 
romantic. Nobody in these songs seems to 
care about either the legality, the morality, 
or the spirituality of the events musically 
chronicled. These ballads belong to a 
period when love was a fine sport, a con- 
test between two opposing forces engaged 
in a powerful struggle. Neither wins, but 
it makes good unsentimental listening. 
The tunes are in the English ballad tradi- 
tion, some more sophisticated than others. 
McCurdy, in this, his third volume of 
ribald songs, has a powerful baritone which 
he uses to good advantage. He is not the 
most versatile or sensitive performer but 
he sings with the lusty manliness these 
songs require. 

A highlight of the album is The Merry 
Wedding, one of the few numbers that con- 
cerns itself with marriage. It seems that 
the girl in this case refuses to give in to her 
suitor on the curious grounds of virtue. He 
finally marries her, though, in a wedding 
celebration that must have rocked the 
county: 

But ere three months had passed 

A thumping baby was born 
“Confound you! he was heard to say 
With bitterness and scorn. 

“You're a strumpet,”’ cries he; 
“You're a cuckold,” cries she; 
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And finding himself betrayed, 

There was hitting and fighting 

And spitting and biting. 

His jewel had proved a jade. 
A — tune provides a saucy setting. 

Gently and subtly sung is the quiet 

melody, The Hive of Bees. A lady's 
physical charms come in here for some 
gaudy literary praise: 

My mistress is a hive of bees 

In yonder flowery garden 

To her they come with laden thighs 

To ease them of their burden. 
Accompaniments on banjo and_ guitar 


serve modestly. Elektra thoughtfully 
provides a booklet with all the lyrics. 
P.K. 

s 


The Baby Sitters. 
9042, $4.98. 

AAN informal manner in the delivery, 
a wide assortment of voices in range and 
quality, miscellaneous instruments in- 
cluding bottles and baby toys, and a clever 
use of both traditional songs and new 
ones—all this adds up to a charming disc. 
There are several counting songs, but each 
one is unique, from the chant-like Negro 
song By 'm By to Over in the Meadow, with 
its animal sound effects. Hush Little Baby 
is delightful in this performance of Alan 
Arkin and his son, who fills in the rhyme 
at the end of each verse. Many of the 
standard children’s songs also show up. 
Daylight Train turns out to be Get On 
Board, Little Children. Mister Policeman is 
a reversal of the usual situation; here, a 
little child offers to take the lost police- 
man to his home. All in all, lots of fun. 

—H.H. 


Vanguard VRS- 


A Treasury of German Folksong; 
Vienna Radio Choir conducted by 
Gottfried Preinfalk. Columbia ML- 
5344, $4.98. 

ATHESE are the most familiar German 

songs, and it seems that a self-styled 

“treasury” might have included a few of 

the less standard but equally good ones. 

It is as if a similarly entitled anthology of 

American folk song would be devoted only 

to fare like Home on the Range and Camp- 

town Races. Also, not one song in this 
collection is in the minor mode. Can it be 
possible that German folksong is devoid of 
it? The songs here deal mostly with 
nature. Some are contemplative, such as 

In einem Kiihlen Grunde. Others, like Im 

Wald und auf her Heide, are vigorously 

lively. Es klappert die Miihle is literally 

bubbling. But why not use Schubert’s 
original lieder accompaniment for Am 

Brunnen? There is an anachronism in the 

use of modern consecutive ninth chords 

in the arrangement of the simple classical 

Guter Mond. —H.H 
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HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 
in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 


go home whistling; 
unlikely corners. 


ECAUSE I am _ not particularly af- 
flicted with that odd brand of false 
modesty (or is it guilt) that inhibits a so- 
called critic out of reviewing records he has 
been paid to be associated with, I must 
mention a few that have more than normal- 
ly engaged my attention—and which will 
give you pleasure as they do me. My 
association, I hasten to add, goes no farther 
than having written the liner notes, which 
has nothing to do with the contents of the 
records themselves, and my opinions here- 
with apply only to the latter. 

A thoroughly engaging album is Bobby 
Short's The Mad Twenties (Atlantic 
1302), the content and point of view being 
clearly stated in the title. While mildly 
satirical in spots, the total effect is that of 
a spirited revival of the Twentyish manner 
and matter, presented with imagination 
and taste—and fun. A good number of 
the old jazz standards are sung and played. 

Besides Mr. Short there are’ such 
jazzmen on hand as Lou McGarity, Yank 
Lausen, Milt Hinton and others under the 
leadership of Phil Moore, who also con- 


tributed the vintage arrangements.) Here 
are such hot numbers as Tiger Rag, At The 


Animals’ Ball, Heebie Jeebies, and I'm 
Cert'ny Gonna See ‘Bout That; and, too, 
there are some of the standards of the time: 
That's My Weakness Now, Don't Bring 
Lulu, not to mention—but I will—the 
lesser known items like an early Irving 
Berlin song, That Society Bear, the Ira 
Gershwin-Joe Meyer-Phil Charig Sweet So 
and So, Walter Donaldson's I'm Bringing a 
Red Red Rose and Changes (which was 


for so long identified with Beiderbecke). 
Bobby Short sings these songs with such 
authority that you might imagine that he 
was around when they were first current; 
he is given fine backing by the band, too, 
and plays some mighty fine piano himself. 


to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 


— Ralph Vaughan Williams 


Twentieth Fox has released a historical 
record which will be of great interest to all 
collectors of musical Americana, George 
Gershwin at the Piano (20th Fox 3013, 
also stereo) which contains a complete solo 
piano version of the Rhapsody in Blue, plus 
five popular songs, one of them by Ger- 
shwin (That Certain Feeling), the others by 
Kern and a few other lesser-known com- 
posers of 1920, all transcribed from piano 
rolls. Don’t let that frighten you. The 
sound of these records is remarkable and 
the performances astonishingly realistic. 
There is no doubt that Gershwin is playing, 
and only intermittently are you aware, 
because of the intrusion of typical player- 
piano figurations (put in by stylus) that 
you are listening to a piano roll rather than 
an actual performance. The Rhapsody 
is particularly realistic, and future inter- 
preters of the work are referred to the 
composer's clean, rhythmic, and un- 
sentimental rendition to get an idea of how 
it should really be done. 

Further riches of the album are a brief 
rehearsal sequence of the show, ‘Strike 
Up The Band”, in which we hear Gershwin 
at the piano playing, talking, and exchang- 
ing cracks with Bobby Clark, and, finally, 
a performance of IGot Rhythm. These last 
two items were culled from sound film, and 
sound quite good for all their age 

Decca has prepared an exciting three- 
record album, The Gershwin Years 
(DX-160), containing over 50 selections 
ranging from the first published song, 


When You Want ‘Em, You Can't Get 'Em, 
to the last, Love Is Here to Stay. In be- 
tween, besides the usual standards, are 


such choice items as Rialto Ripples, Some 
Wonderful Sort of Someone (a fine early 
song), 1 Was So Young (ditto), Nobody But 
You, (likewise), So Am I, High Hat, Do 


What You Do, My Cousin in Milwaukee, 
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and The Lorelei. Thus the entire span of 
Gershwin’s song production is covered 
under the direction of George Bassman, 
who conducts and who attended to the 
arrangements. The vocals are ably 
handled by Paula Stewart, Richard Hayes, 
and Lynn Roberts; also there is a chorus 
on duty. During the preparation of this 
album I was most impressed with the care 
and integrity lavished upon it, from the 
supervision of the recording sessions by 
Milton Gabler to the brilliant packaging 
conceived by Mort Nasatir which includes 
a beautifully designed box by Alex Stein- 
weiss containing, besides the records, a full 
color reproduction of Gershwin’s painting, 
“Self Portrait in a Checkered Sweater”, 
as well as an elaborately illustrated book- 
let. All this may sound like advertising, 
but I happen to know that in the planning, 
production, and execution Gershwin was 
uppermost in the thoughts of everyone, 
and I want to say that the results show it. 
I think I can recommend this set without 
reservation (not that I always agreed with 
every interpretation) for its full-dimen- 
sioned song portrait of Gershwin. Happily, 
at the same time it presents a sizable 
coverage of the works of Ira Gershwin, 
also, which is always a cultural contribu- 
tion. (Also available in stereo.) 

So much for personal glorification by 
association. 

But just a bit more Gershwin. RCA has 
released on Camden the 1935 recordings 
made by Lawrence Tibbett, Helen Jepson, 
and the Eva Jessye choir of selections from 
Porgy and Bess (Camden CAL-500). 
Not only is the album interesting because 
of the soloists, but also the fact that Gersh- 
win was present during the recording- 
sessions endows the interpretations with 
some kind of authority. Tibbett sounds 
especially fine. The sound isn’t bad, 
though the attempt to modernize it has 
introduced a good deal of echo, if not 
enough to spoil anything. All very worth- 
while looking into—and at $1.98 a real 
treasure. Perhaps Camden could be 
persauded to reissue the Whiteman-Gersh- 
win performance of Rhapsody in Blue, 
and the fine recording of An American in 
Paris now no longer available. 

A couple of new girl singers have im- 
pressed me, not only with their vocal 
abilities but also their choice of songs. 
Vicki Benet may be heard on Sing to Me 
of Love (Liberty LRP-3103) doing such 
fine song material as The Boy Next Door, 
How Long Has This Been Going On?, I 
Didn't Know What Time It Was, More 
Than You Know, There's a Small Hotel, and 
Love Is Here to Stay. The singing is pretty 
straight and—pretty. A refreshing relief 
from the usual run of stylists. 

More adventurous, and possibly more 
stylish, is Marge Dodgson making her 
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recording debut in In the Still of the 
Night (Columbia CL-1309), an album in 
which she sings such lieder as Sand In My 
Shoes, Spring Is Here, Little Girl Blue, When 
Your Lover Has Gone, These Foolish Things, 
I Cover the Waterfront, In the Still of the 
Night, Looking For a Boy, But Not For Me, 
and Someone to Watch Over Me. 

Hasten we now to Broadway, beginning 
with some scores from the good old days. 
The earliest is the Friml-Stothart (with 
lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein and Otto 
Harbach) Rose-Marie (RCA Victor LOP- 
1001). The much more than able Lehman 
Engel conducts the orchestra and directs 
vocalists Julie Andrews, she of the crisp, 
pure voice, and Giorgio Tozzi in what 
amounts to pretty much the entire score. 
It is a fine revival of this splendid, tuneful 
old chestnut. 

Vincent Youmans’ Hit The Deck and 
Jerome Kern’s The Cat And The Fiddle 
(Epic LN-3569) are joined and presented 
by pretty much the same forces that gave 
us the Show Boat—No, No, Nanette album, 
also on Epic. Common to all is the fine, 
legit voice of Doreen Hume. On this new 
album she is joined by the baritone Denis 
Quilley. As before, though the complete 
score is not sung, a goodly portion is, and 
maybe a rarity sneaks in. In the Youmans 
we hear Harbor of my Heart, and the Kern 
gives us I Watch the Love Parade, A New 
Love Is Old, and the truly lovely Try to 
Forget. This is a series that I hope, for all 
its minor faults (the mixing of composers 
for example), will be expanded. 


Grieg @ la Romberg may be heard in all 
its splendor in Song of Norway (Columbia 
CL-1328), newly recorded—an older ver- 
sion is available on Decca—by the current 
cast. The score was concocted by Robert 
Wright and George Forrest from melodies 
borrowed from the Piano Concerto, Peer 
Gynt, and other works of Grieg—the liner 
notes identify the originals, which is help- 
ful. How much Grieg benefits from all 
this might be questionable, though not 
particularly relevant any more. The songs 
are well sung, and the music is tastefully 
presented, and might even encourage 
someone to look up the originals. 

Having heard Gypsy (Columbia OL- 
5420), I’m still wondering what all the fuss 
is about. The Jule Styne-Stephen Sond- 
heim score seems singularly over rated, 
being not much more than professional, 
rather than original and memorable. The 
impact of Ethel Merman upon the critics 
is rarely less than a frantic unhinging of 
critical faculties; Miss Merman sweeps 
all before her on sheer lung power, gusto, 
and unabashed personal force. This same 
magic informs the cast album of Gypsy, in 
which Miss Merman dominates all. You 
may want the album for this alone, which 
is fine, but there is little else. E.J 
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WANTED: RCA Victor set LM-6017 (‘La Vida 
Breve’). Write directly to Ernest Stavenhagen, 
1701 Church St., Galveston, Texas. 


WHO HAS A COPY of Decca set DX-107 (‘Music 
of the Orient’) to sell or trade? Write to Box 
123, ARG 


SUBSCRIBER URGENTLY NEEDS London LL- 
994, LL-1204, and LD-9136 (all Britten). Write 
to Box 124, ARG. 


DOES ANYONE HAVE a Thayer Beethoven to 
sell, now that a new edition is supposed to be in 
preparation? Condition is unimportant, but set 
must be complete. I will pay any fair price or 
more than that if you are willing to exchange 
records for the books. Write to Box 126, ARG. 





WANTED: Haydn Society sets HSQ-H (Op. . 50) 
and HSQ-L (Op. 76) by the Schneider Quartet. 
Quote price, or list items for trade if you wish. 
Write to Box 128, ARG 


WANTED: Mercury set MGL-1 (Schneider's 
Bach Unaccompanied). Will pay any fair price, 
but prefer trade. Box 122, ARG. 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s, 
including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought. The Record Album, 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, N. Y. 





HERE ARE SOME of the items I want: Oiseau- 
Lyre 50008, 50011, 50014, 50075, 50106, 50127, 
$0132, 50132, 50135, 50137; London LS-682, LL- 
1124: RCA Victor LM-1088, LM-136; Unicorn 
1006. 1011, 1012, 1015, 1037, 1045; Mercury 
10149; Decca DX-106, DLs 4066, 4070, 4076, 
4080; Oceanic 34; Urania 7029. Will consider 
any reasonable price. Box 125, ARG 

ALL SUBSCRIBERS: Does your record store 
have the ARG on sale? If not, we will appreciate 
your letting us know about it so that we can send 
a sample copy to the manager. Be sure to in- 
clude his name and the complete street address. 


Monthly Record Sale 
Rare 78 r.p.m. Vocals and Instrumentals 
List Mailed on Request 


DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 


160 W. 56 ST NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Name. 






| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
City. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Zone... 


e P. O. Box 319 
Radio City Station 
ul é New York 19, N. Y 


American Record Guide 


SALESMEN WANTED to call on record anp 
audio dealers with a strictly non-competitive 
item. This could be a profitable sideline. In- 
terested parties should write to Box 117, ARG 





ATTENTION BOOKMEN: I am looking for 
Volume I only of the “Letters of Mozart and his 
Family", edited by Emily Anderson and pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1938. Will pay any fair 
price, or exchange new LPs if you prefer. Replies 
to Box 116, ARG. 


25 YEARS of phonceraphic history a are chronicled 
in The American Record Guide. Many of the ear- 
liest issues are still available at S0c a copy. 
Current issues (past 12 months) are 35c each. 
Several complete volumes, including  sepa- 
rate indices, are available at $6.50. 


REISSUES ON LP of Famous Voices of the Past, 
Caruso, Patti, Melba, Tamagno, Plancon, Calvé, 
Schumann-Heink, etc. Write for latest catalogue, 
Rococo Records, 2098 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON recordings may be 
ordered from Discophile, Inc., 26 W. 8th St., New 
York 11, Prices reasonable. See our dis- 
play advertisement in this issue. 


RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, operatic, classi- 
cal. Free Lists) MUSIC DEN, 931 Geary St., 
San Francisco 9, Calif. 


78 R. P. M. RECORDINGS, 1902-50. Many 
types. Prices reasonable. Free Lists. Collec- 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 155B, 
Verona, New Jersey. 


_ 


NEED the following issues: Oct., Nov., Dec., 
1940; Feb., 1941; Feb., 1945. Walter Toscanini, 
c/o The Editor. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC—New, used, out-of-print, 
Free catalog. BEL CANTO BOOKSHOP. 
Dept. F, Box 1237, Union, N. J. 


MY SET OF Columbia's “ 
Keyboard” is complete except for Vol. IV (ML- 
4294). Who has a copy in good condition = sell 
or trade? Write to Box 127, ARG. 





TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 


HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


309 West 99th Street, New York City 25 
ACademy 2-2479 


I enclose $12.50. Please send THz Wortp’s Encycto- 
PAEDIA OF RecorpDED Music in three volumes, postpaid. 


.Street Address. 


State 


Great Masters “ the 
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HHkt WORLD'S 


Nea «= FOR OUR READERS: 


| NaGU ay Perhaps the greatest 


| MUSIC bargain in the history 
—<——— of record collecting! 


— 


PRANCISE. CLOLGH AG. J CUMING 


1Ht WORLD'S THE 


i ENCYCLOPEDIA 


‘7 RECORDED WORLD'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
| Minst@me OF RECORDED MUSIC 


SECOND 7 
SUPPLEMENT By Francis F, Clough & G. J. Cuming 





1951-1952 


RANCIST CLOLGH AG. I. CUMING 


@ Lists ALL electrical recordings 
(classical) through March, 1956 

THE WORLD'S 

ENCYCLOPEDIA @ A three-volume set (supplements 

will appear at regular intervals) 


Ol 
NBG ND E ) @ Published in England—available 
M lJ ° I( elsewhere in America at $51.75 


IHAIRD We are pleased to be able to sell all three 

St dai VFENT of these books (1,716 pages) for a total 
ee price of $12.50, including postage. Re- 
LLOLGH KG OLMIS mittance must accompany each order. 








|W COUPON ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


For the 
Symphonic 
Far ina 
Music Box 


Living Room... 


aa 
VAT 
OSPINETS” 


When your space is really limited but your ear craves real- 
ism, these new little Bozaks will bring you the closest 
approach to big-speaker performance available today in 
“studio-size” cabinets. The Bozak “Spinets,” 14%2” x 2248” 
x 1142” deep, are two-way and three-way speaker systems 
of standard full-size, full-quality Bozak components that 
earn Bozak its world-wide name for The Very Best in Sound. 
In mono cr stereo the “Spinets,” like all Bozaks, outperform 
any other speakers anywhere near their size and price. 


See a Bozak franchised dealer, or write for literature. 


BOZAK e DARIEN e CONNECTICUT 














